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OFERATIONS ON THE YALU 


Many articles have appeared on this ten-day battle, which was 
fought around the little village of Liao-Yang. But it seems that 
the writers, following their individual sympathies for one or the 
other of the adversaries, have either excessively praised the con- 
duct of the Russian general or have, on the contrary, judged him 
too harshly. 

So it is interesting to examine into the tactical conceptions and 
criticisms which have been expressed in different quarters, about 
the conduct of the operations of those long and bloody days and 
especially those during the decisive events of September 1 and 2. 

The Russian view. General Kuropatkin puts into practice the 
experience which he acquired at the siege of Plevna, where he 
took an active part as the aide-de-camp of Skobeleff. He has 
sought to derive the advantage of the defensive power of well pre- 
pared positions, while at the same time avoiding the danger which 
attends them when they are held until their envelopment by the 
enemy. 

Thus the following plan: To cause the enemy to attack a defen- 
sive front prepared near Liao-Yang, south of the Tai-Tse river and 
sufficiently strong to be held with few troops against very super- 
ior numbers of the enemy; to hold a great part of his forces con- 
centrated in rear to crush the first hostile columns which should 
attempt to outflank the position, and at the same time to cover 
the line of retreat of the army on Moukden. 


*From La France Militaire, October 18, 1904. Translated for the General 
Staff by Fulton Q. C. Gardner, Second Lieutenant, Artillery Corps. 
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The Japanese view: Field Marshall Oyama attempts to en- 
velop his adversary. He sets about outflanking on both flanks 
this long position of Liao-Yang, the front of which extends over 
more than thirty kilometres. He wished a Sedan. 

This was what might be called a faulty plan. If the Japanese 
general wished to apply the lessons of the Franco-Prussian war, 
he should have gone back to the beginning of that campaign; to 
the time when Von Moltke took care to turn the position of Metz 
by only one flank, in order not to divide his forces before a still 
intact hostile army. 

But the Japs have failed to grasp all the fine points of our 
tactics. To prove this, certain errors in their translations, as illus- 
trative of this point of view as they are amusing, might be cited, 
but we refrain lest this criticism should appear unfair to the 
Japanese officers. 

Thus, on the one hand, in the case of the Russians, there is a 
fixed tactical conception, conforming to the lessons of modern 
war and to the great principle of economizing in the use of troops 
(to the advantage, in this case, of the reserves), and, on the other 
hand, in the case of the Japanese, there is an erroneous conception, 
since it is opposed to the only principle of military art which is 
absolutely beyond dispute—that of keeping one’s forces concen- 
trated. 

We shall observe, in the execution, results contrary to those 
which a thorough knowledge of tactics would have foreseen, for 
it is true as Bugeaud has said, that energy in the execution counts 
more than science in the conception. 

Let us outline the execution by analyzing it to some extent, 
its principle elements. 

During the latter part of August the Japanese army of the cen- 
ter and that of the left made furious assaults on the defensive front 
organized by the enemy. The Russian general is obliged to en- 
gage some of his reserves at these points, but never more than 
absolutely necessary to protect the front. On August 31 General 
Kuroki takes a part of his army (that on the right) north of the 
Tai-Tsi, which he crosses several kilometres east of the village of 
Sykvantoun. » 

On the first of September General Kuropatkin, having been in- 
formed of this movement, sends all of his reserves back north of 
this same river and concentrates them near, and to the east of, 
Liao-Yang. 
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On September 2 Kuroki sends out two strong columns, each of 
two divisions; one to attack the heights near Sykvantoun and the 
other to attack “Yantai Hill.” He sent out a covering’ detachment 
to the East and left the rest of his forces on the south bank of the 
Tai-Tse, to keep in touch with the Japanese Army of the center. 

The same day Kuropatkin had the Sykvantoun heights occu- 
pied by an army corps and the Yantai Hill by the Orloff division 
with one brigade of Cossack cavalry. He gave orders that his 
reserves, two army corps with one division of cavalry, should 
come, in the afternoon, to strengthen the front of about eight 
kilometres, on the flanks of which these heights rest. 

Thus four divisions of Kuroki’s army, forming only a fraction 
of the Japanese army, find themselves engaged with the greater 
part of the Russian forces. 

It is a curious fact that in the great wars, the coming into con- 
tact of opposing armies furnishes examples of similar surprises. 
It is still more curious that, in spite of the numbers, these sur- 
prises terminate to the advantage of the assailant. 

In 1806, at Auerstadt, Davout, with his three divisions, fell 
upon the midst of the Prussian army; by dint of great energy he 
forced it to retreat. In 1870, at Rézonville, Prince Frederick 
Charles hurled his two army corps upon the entire French army 
of Metz; his furious attacks decided Bozaine to retreat to that 
place. 

On September 2 it was the same way with the four divisions 
of Kuroki, which on: becoming fully engaged north of the Tai-Tse, 
compelled the Russians to retreat. 

The following are the details of the operations: 

The left Japanese column, well in advance of the other, carries 
by storm the heights east of Sykvantoun, but all its efforts against 
those on the west were fruitless. 

Prince Orloff wished to take this column in flank; he left the 
Cossacks guarding Yantai Hill and moved his division south- 
wards. But he is himself surprised on the flank by the right 
Japanese column, which.suddenly debouches; he sustains great 
losses in the “sorgho” fields, in which the crop is about as high as 
wheat, arid is driven back westward. The Japs take possession of 
Yantai. Hill almost without a blow, thus threatening the Russian 
line of retreat. 

Kuropatikin has just begun the offensive movement on Syk- 
vantoun in order to separate Kuroki’s army from the river, when 
he learns that the enemy has occupied Yantai Hill. 
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The desperate resistance offered by the Japs near Sykvantoun 
makes him fear that he has met superior numbers; he despairs of 
taking Yantai Hill, which is naturally very strong, and he orders 
a retreat. 

What motive had impelled Prince Orloff to undertake his un- 
fortunate southward offensive movement? 

In the plan of battle his was a principle rdle; to hold the left 
wing’s supporting point in front and thus cover the line of retreat. 
Why had he deemed it necessary to abandon his position in order 
to move southwards? 

Perhaps he is one of those who pee the question of marching 
to the sound of firing above all military rules. In that case he will 
have succeeded in seriously refuting that theory. 

Just opposite the well known engraving entitled “The Fatal 
Mistake of Grouchy who would not march to the sound of firing at 
Waterloo,” there might well be placed another entitled “The fatal 
mistake of Prince Orloff who thought he had to march to the 
sound of firing at Sykvantoun.” 

It has also been written that this general, retained at Mouk- 
den by Admiral Alexéieff, did not arrive on the battlefield until 
late, and that he did not have time to become thoroughly conver- 
sant with his mission. 

In that case the fault falls upon the general in chief who had 
not sent him sufficiently explicit orders. In the operations as planned, 
Yantai Hill was to have a part somewhat similar to that of the 
famous Santon in the battle of Austerlitz; the great importance of 
which Napoleon did not fail to make thoroughly understood by its 
defenders. 

It now remains for us to seek the explanation of the fact that 
the advantage remained with the assailant even when opposed by 
an enemy numerically superior. 

The fundamental reason is that only a forward movement pro- 
duces favorable opportunities and allows them to be taken ad- 
vantage of. 

The disadvantage of the defensive acting on the offensive is 
that nothing reveals the opportune moment for passing from the 
defensive to the offensive, and the weakest point of the enemy which 
should be attacked, is,"in the same way, equally hard to discover. 

This point of view has greatly changed the conditions of war; 
Caesar’s old saying, “Veni, vidi, vici,” is no longer possible. To- 
day we can no longer see the weak point of our adversary on the 
battlefield, for as the fighting ranges have become so greatly in- 
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creased, our eyes have not become correspondingly more keen. 

General Pierrson quotes in’ his “Methods of Warfare” the re- 
mark of a military writer, that “At less than two kilometres, the 
two rails of a railroad appear confused with one another.” Thus, 
at a distance which is the mean fighting range (including reservés) 
the height of a man is a dimension no longer perceptible. But the 
objection will be raised that it is not a question of discovering a 
single man on the battle field, but bodies of troops, which even 
if only as tall as a single man, present sufficient width to render 
them visible at a distance. It is easy to say in reply that these 
troops will endeavor to spread out while crossing depressions in 
Says he sily 
discernable than single men who do not attempt to conceal them- 
selves. 

Thus on the battlefield, one side cannot know the exact nature 
of the forces in its front, even if, as is the case with the Russians 
in Manchuria, it has a greatly superior cavalry. There lies the 
true cause of weakness for the offensive defensive. It is unable 
to take advantage of the good opportunities which may exist, 
while, as we have said before, the assailant makes them as he goes 
and is able to profit by them. 

We submit this great truth to the thoughts of those who are 
interested in tactics; we would desire also to submit it to the 
thoughts of those who are engaged in politics, in order that they 
may understand the necessity of placing the country in such a 
condition that it may be able, in case of war, to give to the opera- 
tions the distinctly offensive character which assures success. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF SHAKE 
RIVER (MANCHURIA ).* 


THE accounts of this battle, received from Russian sources, testify 
to the desperate character of the fight. 

M. Nemirovitch Dantchenko, telegraphing from a small railroad 
station about twenty kilometres below Moukden describes, ir. a 
despatch on October 13, the frightful scenes to which he had been 
a witness: 

For more than two days the battle continued incessantly. It 
was just about midnight on the 11th when the Japanese attempted 
a sudden attack on the positions in the Russian front. 

From the midst of an impenetrable obscurity, they hurled the 
whole strength of their battalions against the Russian intrench- 
ments. The darkness was pierced with blazes of fire from their 
guns and the answering volleys of the Russians. 

There was no interruption to the attack. For hours and hours 
the Russians continued doggedly clinging on to the defence of 
their intrenchments against the Japs. There were but few pauses 
every man kept his rifle at his shoulder firing at the distant flashes 
which revealed the presence of the enemy. 

Shortly before dawn this terrible, ill omened fusillade ceased, 
and even the batteries in the distance remained silent. Then we 
waited for daybreak. 

Bands of red and yellow clouds, like tinted streams of blood, 
hung suspended over the silent valley. To an onlooker, at that in- 
stant, the valley might well have appeared deserted; there was 
not a sign of life in it. From the level of the plain, the hills, 
sombre and mysterious, rose like silhouettes of rocky tombs in the 
twilight. 

Little by little the fog thickened, concealing the valleys. Drop 
by drop the water dripped from our beard and from our rifle bar- 
rels, which were covered with the heavy night dew. 


*From Le Matin (Paris), October 16,1904. Translated for the General Staff, 
U. S. A., by Second Lieutenant Fulton Q. C. Gardner, Artillery Corps. 
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Although tired, wet and chilled to the marrow, we again began | 
this duel between two races. Daylight had hardly revealed the 
slopes of the so-called “Two Horned Mountain” when our batter- 
ies opened upon it with shrapnel. Tufts of white smoke marked 
the point where each projectile burst. With the naked eye we 
could distinguish the Japs driven out of their intrenchments by 
our fire. At first it was a single man who fled, then groups of 
three or four followed. For an instant we saw the profiles of their 
dark silhouettes; then they lay down; then disappeared, crawling 
away in search of shelter among the rocks. Our shots followed 
them, and the Japs literally fell like wheat before the sickle of the 
reaper. 

On a mountain beside a Buddhist temple, one of our batteries 
was in action; another battery opened fire from the opposite side, 
and the Japs fled so precipitately that our cannoneers could follow 
them only with difficulty. 

Presently the resourceful spirit of the Japs manifested itself. 
They set fire to a large native village on the side of “Two Horned 
Mountain,” having previously determined that the wind, which was 
blowing from the east, would carry the smoke towards us and 
form a screen so that our cannoneers could no longer have an un- 
obstructed view. 

After 8 o’clock a. M., the attack was vigorously carried on 
against the whole line. The uproar of the firing continued as on 
the preceding day, and until noon there were no signs of the Jap- 
anese batteries. “It seems that they had waited to ascertain our 
position, and even after they began, the bombardment was not so 
furious as on the day before. In the distance, the Japs tried to 
outflank us, from the west, but we had no cause for alarm there as 
we had plenty of troops to keep them in check. Two turning 
movements were taking place at once; their movement against 
us, and our against them. 

Reports of great losses during the night begin to arrive. The 
Tomsk regiment suffered terribly. A mere handful of men is all 
that is left of the brilliant Tomboff regiment. 

The troops fought like heroes the whole night; in the morning 
the ground they had so bravely defended was covered with the 
dead. The survivors continue the struggle in the village in front 
of us. 

The shattered remnants of several regitnents, after having re- 
pulsed the Japanese attacks all night, spread out behind the walls 
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of the houses so as to be ready to again take up the struggle the 
next day. 

The Japanese attack on “The Mountain of the Temple,” which 
was occupied by the Volinsky regiment, began at 9:15 this morn- 
ing, but our batteries, from both sides, held the Japs in check and 
we repulsed this attack, doing so about Io o’clock. Finally, the 
Commander in Chief and our entire force, retired from this posi- 
tion, to Shi-khi. Hardly had we left the hill, when the Japs swept 
it with a deluge of projectiles. 

At Shi-khi we met with General Zalinsky, who had come to 
make his report. An aide-de-camp came up at a gallop with the 
news that the Japs had driven the Russians westwards from the 
railroad, but that they had not followed up their advantages but 
had stopped for their noon-day meal. 

Late this evening we surprised the Japs in some awkward 
positions. The Morshansk regiment paid them back with interest 
for their morning fusillades. 

We have heard nothing from the Russian column which was 
to execute a turning movement on the left. We are anxiously 
awaiting news that it has reached its destination. 

Our soldiers display the greatest courage and resistance in 
spite of the terrible obstacles they have encountered. 

We have had to drag our guns by hand up almost insuperable 
mountains. In a narrow defile the Japs rained whole avalanches 
of rocks down on us. We could not possibly get possession of 
the defile, but our men, after sustaining most fearful losses, 
climbed the hills on both sides and captured the heights which 
command the Japanese positions. Our center and right have 
rallied; we have kept in touch with our turning column; so that 
from a strategic point of view we have decided advantage. 

Then new reserves, just arrived from European Russia, with 
their new uniforms and equipments; all fresh, with faces not yet 
tanned by exposure in the open air, or lined by fatigue and priva- 
tions, are in most marked contrast to the veterans who fought at 
Liao-Yang. Nevertheless their energy and determination leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The Japs struck an unexpected blow on our right flank to-day ; 
they succeeded in seizing two of our batteries. One brigade of the 
enemy attacked a hill occupied by the Novocherkask regiment 
and partly surrounded our batteries, killing all the cannoneers. 
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But our infantry came to the rescue and retook the guns after a 
most desperate struggle. 

We expect to hold against the Japs, the positions which we 
took two days ago. 

It is impossible, just now, to give a just estimate of the situ- 
ation. We shall probably have to wait several days in order to 
attain the final success in which our men are still confident. 

At present we are wet to the skin. Last night there was a 
terrible downpour of rain which flooded our trenches, and the 
deluge has begun again to-day. The sky is lit up with flashes of 
lightening and the thunder is more deafening than even the fire of 
artillery. It is now ten o’clock in the morning; the tempest only 
increases in fury; the thunder mingles with the roar of the cannein 
and the hissing of the projectiles and halls. 

It is a terrible sight—and yet a-glorious one. 
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THE PRESENT MILITARY EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


“THE peace of the world rests on the point of the sword.” This 
seems a hard saying, and yet it is quite as true to-day as when 
it was first uttered. Indeed, if we compare the events of the past 
ten years with those of any former decade, I think it will be readily 
apparent that we are living to-day in as warlike an age as the world 
has ever known. Rapid transit and instant communication have 
brought the nations so close together that they are now danger- 
ously jostling each other in the great race for commercial suprem- 
acy. The thirst for trade and colonies and dominion has developed 
so amazingly in the past twenty years that it seéms well-nigh 
insatiable and fills the world with constant unrest and apprehen- 
sion. So that, instead of disarmament and confidence and peace, 
we have had during the past decade a veritable epidemic of inter- 
national strife. Beginning in 1894, when Japan swept the Chinese 
fleet from the seas, liberated Korea and reduced the stronghold of 
Port Arthur, we have had in quick succession the wars between 
Turkey and Greece, the United States and Spain, the Allies and 
Boxers in China, England and the Boers in South Africa, and now 
again Japan in a stupendous struggle with Russia—of which the 
end is not yet. In addition to all these conflicts, we observe many 
significant alliances, offensive and defensive, and a notable in- 
crease all along the line, both in armament and sea power. In the 
light of such a record we can hardly hope for the early dawn of 
that beatific day, of which the poets tell us, when the spider shal! 
weave a curtain over the cannon’s mouth and the bullet shall rust 
on the beach. 

Not unmindful of these conditions and recognizing the new re- 
lations which the war with Spain has brought us into towards the 
rest of the world, our War Department has taken up the subject 
of military preparation and training on a broad and systematic 
basis never before attempted in this country, and which, if faith- 


*An address by Lieut. Col. A. C. Sharpe, U. S. Army, delivered before the 
Colorado Conimandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, at Denver, December 6, 1904. 
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fully pursued, gives promise of placing us, in a few years, on a 
much safer footing. This plan, of course, recognizes that our 
regular force is small and widely scattered, and that the country 
must therefore look, as heretofore, to the citizen soldiery for the 
great mass of its armies. While it is the theory of a republic 
that every citizen is a soldier upon occasion, it is manifest that 
only a selected few of our vast: population will ever be needed or 
called to the colors. Therefore we have learned to depend upon 
volunteers, that is, those who voluntarily offer their services, and 
we have gradually lost sight of the conscription system which our 
fathers adopted in 1792. The result has been that many of our 
good citizens, deeply absorbed in business affairs, have apparently 
forgotten the old democratic doctrine of conscription, and have 
come to regard the idea of compulsory military service as an in- 
stitution of imperialism. So strong is their repugnance to this 
system and so unwilling are they, in fact, to lend any support or 
countenance to a military establishment in any form, that I am 
told instances are not wanting where members of the State or vol- 
unteer militia have actually been threatened by their employers 
with dismissal if they continued to serve the State in this highly 
honorable capacity. These short-sighted men seem to forget that 
were it not for the volunteer soldiery, which now comprises our 
Army and National Guard, we should be compelled to go back to 
the old conscription system of 1792, for whether we like it or not, 
soldiers we must have in every State and nation, just as every city 
must have its policemen ; so that these very men or their sons, who 
now consider themselves too busy or of too much consequence to 
enter the ranks might possibly be the first to fall under the draft. 
It is to be hoped that no considerable class will ever arise in this 
republic so sordid and mean as to be willing to live under the pro- 
tection of the American flag and yet be unwilling or unable to 
understand and appreciate the American soldier. If there is any 
body of citizens above another who deserve the respectful consid- 
eration and gratitude of the people of this country, it seems to me 
it is the State volunteer—the man who is willing to devote his time 
and energy to the public service without adequate compensation, 
and often at the sacrifice of his health and life. Instead of threat- 
ening such a man with dismissal from employment, we should say, 
all honor to the American volunteer—regular or militia; all honor 
to the man who has sentiment enough to love his country and 
courage and devotion enough to fight, and if need be, die for the 
maintenance of her laws. 
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As I have said, the new educational system which has recently 
been instituted assumes that the bulk of our armies in war will be 
made up as in the past of volunteers, and the design has therefore 
been to bring the regular and State troops into more intimate and 
harmonious relations, and to encourage and assist the officers of 
the National Guard in their studies of the military art. In the brief 
war with Spain, we mustered about 250,000 men, and it is assumed 
that to meet the waste of a protracted campaign we should require 
at least half a million. Any one who has had experience in mili- 
tary affairs knows that the value and effectiveness of an army de- 
pend largely upon the efficiency of its officers. If the officers are 
ignorant and incapable, it is a case of the blind leading the blind— 
a military mob furnishing only food for powder and disease. Now, 
an army of half a million men would require at least 20,000 offi- 
cers; of these the regular service has less than 4,000, including 
surgeons, chaplains, supply department officers, signal and other 
staff corps of every grade. It is estimated that not more than 
1,200 graduates of West Point under 45 years of age can be 
found in the army at one time; hence it becomes of vital importance 
that some method supplementary to the National Military Academy 
be devised whereby a sufficient corps of officers shall be constantly 
under training and ready for service at a moment’s warning. This it 
is hoped may be accomplished in some measure in the following man- 
ner: First, by a progressive course of instruction for officers of the 
regular service ; second, by detailing instructors from the regular army 
for the militia in the several States; third, by throwing open to Na- 
tional Guard officers the various garrison and service schools, and 
fourth, by assembling selected bodies of both State and Federal troops 
in annual encampments for training in tactical maneuvers. The scope 
of this system may be gathered from a brief statement of the course 
now prescribed for the army which, in its present expanded form, 
went into effect on the first of last month (Nov. 1, 1904), followed by 
a hasty glance at some of the maneuvers. 

Beginning at the foot of the ladder, we find in every military 
post a school for enlisted men, in which the common English 
branches are taught, including for more advanced pupils, algebra 
and geometry. If the soldier is a non-commissioned officer, he 
must attend the non-commissioned officers’ school, which is de- 
voted to drill regulations, guard duty, the elements of topogra- 
phy, and the Spanish language. As West Point cannot furnish 
the required number of graduates to fill the vacancies arising each 
year, a considerable number of young men are appointed, after 
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rigid examination, from both the ranks and civil life. This exam- 
ination takes into consideration the candidate’s military aptitude 
and moral character, as well as his physique, and thoroughly 
sifts his knowledge of history, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
surveying, topography, the Constitution of the United States, 
and international law. 

This is a very exacting test. and as impartial as the law can 
make it. Out of a recent class of 35 from civil life, only 14 were 
accepted, and of another class recently ordered up from the ranks, 
only 23 out of 48 were admitted. Passing this ordeal, the young 
man, receives his commission and is sent to a regiment. Here he 
enters upon a three years’ course covering drill regulations, ad- 
ministration, money and property accountability, guard duty, rifle 
practice, military law and the procedure of courts-martial, hippol- 
ogy, field service regulations, military hygiene and camp sanita- 
tion, cooking the ration, topography, orientation and map reading 
and minor tactics—the latter branch being very comprehensive 
and including advance and rear guards, outposts, reconnaissance 
and scouting, the use of the cavalry screen, the organization and 
characteristics of the higher tactical unities, logistics, the employ- 
ment of the three arms singly in attack and defense of positions, 
and, finally, of the three arms combined. The mere mention of 
these subjects is sufficient to suggest their importance to those 
who have any knowledge of the conditions of war. I will not 
pause to notice them in detail, but it may be of advantage to 
glance at one or two by way of illustration. 

You are aware that the great range, precision and destructive 
energy of modern artillery now cause deployments at distances 
which a few years ago would have seemed incredible, and the flat 
trajectory and high penetration of our present small arms compe? 
an approaching enemy to still further disperse into thin skirmish 
lines at upwards of half a mile. If not opposed by a well-directed 
fire, he may succeed, by alternate rushes from cover to cover, in 
reaching some protected point from which it would be difficult to 
dislodge him, and from which also, after recovering his breath, 
he might deliver a successful assault. On the other hand, the at- 
tacking lime must seek by the accuracy of their fire to compel 
every head of the defenders to keep below the parapet. Skill with 
the rifle has therefore become of more vital concern than ever, and 
from two to three months each year are accordingly devoted to 
this instruction, including estimating distances, pointing and aim- 
ing drills and practice on the range. The targets used for this 
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training are no longer confined to the old bull’s-eye, but include 
also black silhouettes representing life-size figures of men stand- 
ing, kneeling and lying down, singly and in groups, as well as men 
on horseback. For artillery the targets represent batteries with 
their gunners. Badges and medals of various classes are awarded 
for excellence in marksmanship, and men who qualify as gunners 
in the artillery are allowed a slight increase of pay. 

This line of instruction is also being zealously pursued in the 
National Guard, and a further effort is being made by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and the National Board for the promotion 
of rifle practice (of which latter the assistant Secretary of War is 
president), to create a National Marksman’s Reserve, by encouraging 
rifle practice in schools and colleges, and the organization of shooting 
clubs among our young men generally throughout the land. 

Another illustration is afforded by the study of camp sanita- 
tion and the economic handling and proper cooking of the sol- 
diers’ ration, which are to-day receiving much more attention 
than before the Spanish War. Statistics tell us that during the 
war of secession, the Union armies lost about 109,000 men killed 
and wounded, while the losses from disease reached the appalling 
total of over 220,000. Of our total strength in that war one in 
every thirteen was carried off by disease. Half cooked beans and 
raw bacon are the prolific causes of bowel disorders, while bad 
water, unsanitary camp-grounds and filthy sinks soon fill the hos- 
pitals with typhoid. Nothing is more destructive of the morale 
and efficiency of an army than a large sick report. The sick sol- 
dier is not only withdrawn from the firing line himself, but is a 
burden to his comrades who have to care for him. And further, 
in addition to bad cooking, the waste of the ration in unskilled 
hands, especially among new troops, is also an element of weak- 
ness with which we have to contend in our military system. This 
we may never hope to entirely eradicate, but every effort is being 
made to minimize it, and during the past season special attention 
has been given to it in the department in which I am serving by 
careful training of each man in individual cooking. Reports re- 
ceived from troops serving in this department, including Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, indicate that the instruction 
during the past season has been faithfully carried out, several men 
in. each troop, battery and company having qualified as cooks, 
while every man from the first sergeant down has learned enough 
to prepare his own meal with his own meat can and tin cup in 
case of necessity. 
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Another prophylactic measure of great value which is fostered 
in all garrisons is found in calisthenic and athletic exercises. Well 
equipped gymnasiums are being provided in the large posts for sys- 
tematic training in jumping, pole vaulting, putting the shot, 
throwing the hammer, relay races, tug-of-war, etc.; baseball and 
football are also practiced in all garrisons throughout the open 
season. A monthly field day is also held in each post throughout 
the season, and once a year competitors are assembled from all 
over the Department for a general tournament. The interest in 
these contests is very gratifying and is still further enhanced by the 
addition of unique military events, such as wall-scaling, tent- 
pitching, equipment races, mounted wrestling, rescue races, etc. 

esides keeping the soldier in excellent physical condition and 
fortifying him against disease, these exercises develop his self- 
reliance, agility and endurance, and qualify him in an eminent 
degree for the fatigues of campaign, or a possibility of a hand-to- 
hand encounter in the melee. Indeed, the process of selection by 
our recruiting officers, supplemented by our field and garrison 
training, has given us an enlisted personnel superior perhaps in 
all points to that of any other nation in the world. Out of over 
110,000 applicants for enlistment last year, only 27,000 were ac- 
cepted, and of these over 6,000 were re-enlistments who had al- 
ready served one or more terms. It is also gratifying to note that 
over 90 per cent. are native-born Americans, the old reproach that 
our army was largely made up of aliens having entirely disap- 
peared. So exceptional are the military characteristics of the 
American soldier to-day as to attract the admiring comment of 
every foreign observer who has seen him in the field, and in a 
comparison of all the allied troops who participated in the rescue 
of the legations at Pekin in 1900 Mr. Henry Savage Landor, in his 
history of the expedition, describes the American soldier as “hav- 
ing a great deal of dash and courage and much unconscious per- 
ception and natural intelligence ;” in fact, he says, “he is the ideal 
type of the soldier of the future.” 

Returning to the course of instruction, we find the school year 
divided into two parts, theoretical instruction with recitations, ex- 
tending from November to April, and practical field work cover- 
ing the remainder of the year. The only holidays in addition to 
Saturday and Sunday during the entire 365 being found on 
Thanksgiving day, about two weeks at Christmas, Washington’s 
birthday, Decoration day, and the 4th of July. Indeed, I believe 
I can safely say that no other educational system in the world, 
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not excepting West Point itself with its continuous grind, exacts 
such constant and unremitting attention to duty, especially when 
it is remembered that in addition to all this student work the 
young officer is performing his usual daily round with his com- 
pany, drilling men, going on guard, sitting on courts, conducting 
non-commissioned officers’ school, etc. So busy are their waking” 
hours that it has become a saying in the army if a youngster 
nowadays wishes to get married, the girl has to come to him, as 
he can no longer find time to go to her. An illustration of this. 
point was received only a short time ago at my own headquarters, 
the commanding officer of a large post writing: “I have the 
honor to acknowledge receipt of your special order detailing a 
general court-martial at this post, and to request the decision of 
the Department Commander as to whether this court is to take 
precedence of schools and other duties. Under the existing 
schedule, every daylight hour is occupied, and the evenings are 
needed for study. There appears, therefore, to be no remaining hour 
available for the administration of justice except Sunday.” 

Upon completion of each subject, the student officer is brought 
before a board of seniors for examination, and if he passes, is 
awarded a certificate of proficiency. If he fails, he is turned back 
to the next class and travels over the course again. The first 
three years of garrison school successfully ended, he must now 
serve One more year as instructor and in other capacities, when 
he is eligible for detail as a student officer at the Infantry and 
Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, or the Cavalry and Artil- 
lery School at Fort Riley, or, if in the Artiilery, he may go to the 
Artillery School at Fortress Monroe or the School of Submarine 
Defense at Fort Totten, N. Y. The courses at these schools are- 
still more technical and advanced, extending over one year, and 
designed to prepare the officer for higher command. At Fort 
Leavenworth, special attention is given to military map making 
and reading, hasty intrenchments, and the use of cover, field en- 
gineering, the preparation of orders and the solution of tractical 
problems, involving the interdependence and co-operation of the 
three arms, as well as the use of railways and lines of supply, and 
some consideration of grand tactics. From among the most dis- 
tinguished graduates of these various schools, a limited number— 
about fifteen or twenty—are selected for a still further course of 
one year in the General Service and Staff College, where theatres. 
of war are studied and campaigns are worked out involving large 
bodies of troops, bases, lines of operation and other problems im 
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strategy. Finally, a selected number not above the rank of major 
are chosen each year to attend a course of lectures at the War 
College in Washington City, and here they are led onward and 
upward into the great field of strategy—the splendid science of 
generals—a science which so few have mastered, but which almost 
any patriotic American without an hour’s preparation or study 
is ready to plunge into at the outbreak of war. It will be seen 
that but few officers can hope to advance beyond the School of 
Application, the great majority returning to their regiments, 
where they serve with troops and as instructors to new arrivals, 
or are available for detail on recruiting service or staff duty, or 
as instructors for cadets at West Point, or for student officers at 
the various service schools, or to train the students at the eighty 
colleges authorized by law throughout the land. These college 
details deserve special mention as a most valuable feature of our 
educational system, and are doing excellent work. The last an- 
nual report shows that the work done at many of these civil in- 
stitutions is being carried forward very efficiently and has elicited 
high praise from the inspecting officers. Every school is in- 
spected once a year by an army officer, and the recently published 
annual report of the inspector general shows that there are now 
over 14,000 young men and boys under this course of training. 
In case of war these young men would all be more or less versed 
in the elementary, principles, and would doubtless be found of 
great assistance in the speedy organization and mobilization of 
volunteer forces. Those of you who participated in the great war 
of 1861 well remember the sore need of experienced officers in 
those anxious days. Even a man who knew but a smattering of 
the merest rudiments was at a premium. General McClellan, 
writing under date of August 15, 1861, says: “The great trouble 
is the want of officers of regiments; we have good material, but no 
officers,” and Colonel Suydam, chief of staff to General 
Keyes, speaking of his own helpless condition, says: “I had 
entered the army from my lawyer’s desk utterly ignorant of any- 
thing pertaining to the service, and after three months’ diligent 
application had tolerably well familiarized myself with the duties 
of a lieutenant of cavalry.” Three months! Think of it! Three 
precious months, every day of which was worth millions to the 
government, spent in elementary instruction. Time enough lost 
in getting ready to have made a vigorous and decisive campaign; 
more time, indeed, than was needed from Saarbrucken to Sedan; 
longer than Japan’s. war with China, or that of Greece and Turkey, 
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or of the United States with Spain. Surely if modern wars teach 
any lesson at all, they must deeply impress us with the fact that 
the mere construction of fortresses and engines of war, and the 
organization of vast hosts of men with well-filled magazines, will 
be of little avail if we do not understand how to use them. [If 
every shot from an eight or ten or twelve-inch gun in one of our 
seacoast forts costs from $300 to $600, it is important, even from an 
economic point of view, that they shall not be thrown harmlessly 
into the water. The gunner must be trained to sufficient skill to 
make at least a reasonable percentage of hits. Just so it is with 
armies in the field; war as it is waged to-day, is enormously ex- 
pensive, both in life and treasure. In untrained hands, however 
brave and patriotic, it can only result in humiliation-and ruin. 
Our own history furnishes abundant proof of this. To my mind 
there is no story in all the annals of war more pitiful and pathetic 
than the history of the Army of the Potomac during the first two 
years of its existence. Composed of the very flower of the na- 
tion’s young manhood—the finest material for soldiers, as I be- 
lieve, which the world has ever seen, and yet, in the hands of un- 
trained leaders, marched to and fro over the hills of Virginia and 
sacrificed to disease and the havoc of battle through ignorant ad- 
ministration and unskilled dispositions. The wonder has always 
been that those heroic souls, under such uncertain leadership, 
could still keep up heart and press on through continued defeat 
and disaster with such lion-like courage and unwavering devotion 
and tenacity. They were indeed an army of whom their untried 
leaders were not worthy. 

If then, from the militia we can secure a well-organized, well- 
equipped and instructed first line to supplement our regular force, 
and from the college boys a fair proportion of company and bat- 
talion officers for our additional volunteers, we may hope that our 
admirable service schools, and annual field instruction will pro- 
duce a select and well qualified corps d’elite capable of exercising 
high command. The finishing school for these higher command- 
ers is found in our autumn maneuvers, which may be considered 
the ultimate advance or culmination of our whole military edu- 
cational system. These maneuvers, constituting in reality a great 
school of application, have been the dream of our military stu- 
dents for the past twenty years. Various plans have been sug- 
gested from time to time, but owing to the limitations imposed 
by our Federal Constitution, it has been found difficult to secure 
the necessary co-operation of State and national troops in suffi- 
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cient numbers to carry the scheme to success. Finally, after years 
of discussion and deliberation, a committee on militia was created 
in the House of Representatives, with the Hon. Charles Dick of 
Ohio as chairman. With this excellent beginning the work went 
rapidly forward, and the following year General Dick, supported by 
a strong committee of the National Guard Association, which was 
then sitting in general convention in Washington, formulated the 
now famous Dick bill. After considerable debate, especially in 
the Senate, where it encountered some delay, the bill was finally 
accepted with a few compromises, passed through both houses, 
and became a law by presidental approval on January 21, 1903. 
‘That was indeed a red letter day for the National Guard. 

It will be of interest to you to know, and it gives me great 
pleasure to state it here, that one of the most earnest, efficient and 
hard-working members of that National Guard Committee was 
the delegate from Colorado—General John Chase. 

Speaking of this bill a short time after its passage, Secretary 
Root is quoted as saying that in his judgment its far-reaching im- 
portance would become more and more apparent as the years go 
by, and it is a noticeable fact that no measure of defence which we 
have ever adopted, if we except perhaps the rapid expansion of 
our navy, has aroused such lively interest among our brethren in 
foreign lands. To be the father of such a law is an honor of which 
any statesman might well feel proud, and I am persuaded that 
‘whatever further distinction may await its patriotic and far-see- 
ing author, the Dick law alone will suffice to make his name and 
fame secure, and will entitle him to the gratitude of his country- 
men for generations to come. 

As already indicated, the Dick law generously provides for the 
education of National Guard officers in the garrison and service 
schools, for inspection and instruction of the National Guard by 
Regular officers, and for stated drills and encampments as well as 
for the annual maneuvers. In fact it is the most comprehensive 
step in military legislation which this nation has taken since the 
adoption of. the Federal Constitution. I will not stop to enumer- 
ate its various provisions, all of which are directed towards the 
development of the militia into a great auxiliary force, uniformed, 
armed, equipped and drilled, and ready to re-enforce the regular 
army as a first line, pending the organization and training of ad- 
ditional volunteers. While all of its provisions are valuable, if 
faithfully carried out, the one which most appeals to the profes- 
sional soldier is that which brings the regulars and militia into 
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co-operation in the autumn maneuvers. The assembly of such a 
command, several thousand strong, and composed in proper pro- 
portion of all departments and arms, is in itself an object lesson 
of great value. The practical solution of tactical problems with 
such large bodies actually in the field, rounds out the great edu- 
cational course of the officer, and gives him an experience in 
higher command which can be gained in no other way short of 
actual war. 

Referring to this law, Secretary Root, in submitting his last 
report before retiring from the war office, said: “This statute 
plainly opens a wide field of new duty for the officers of the Regu- 
lar Army. They can no longer fill the measure of their obligation 
to the country by perfecting themselves and the forces under 
their command in the performance of their own military duties. 
They are charged with the further duty of applying their military 
skill and experience to the preparation of the militia and volunteer 
force which will be associated with them in the next war, for 
effective service. A new responsibility also rests upon the offi- 
cers of the National Guard to render to the nation full and un- 
stinted return for the enlarged means and opportunities which the 
liberality of Congress has afforded to them.” 

Secretary Taft, in his recently published annual report, adds 
his endorsement in the following words: 

“These maneuvers cannot fail to be of great value in the prac- 
tical training of our military forces, both regular and militia, for 
they accustom officers of the higher grades to the command of 
troops under campaign conditions; they familiarize officers of all 
grades with the handling of their organization in unexpected and 
varied situations, thus cultivating their resourcefulness and mili- 
tary judgment; they teach the men the duties of scouting, recon- 
naissance, marching, and battle formations, and give them a 
knowledge of life in camp and bivouac; they give officers of the 
staff departments practical experience in the transportation and 
supply of troops; and they enable officers and men to acquire a 
knowledge of camp sanitation that may mean the saving of lives 
in future. To the militia these encampments furnish, moreover, 
not only the means of observing the methods of the regular ser- 
vice, but of comparing their progress with that of the militia of 
other States. The prime object of the maneuvers is to disseminate 
practical military knowledge among those upon whom we must 
draw for officers of volunteers in time of war.” 
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In his recent annual message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt also considers this interesting subject and says: 

“It is very important that the officers of the army should be 
accustomed to handle their men in masses, as it is also important 
that the National Guard of the several States should be accus- 
tomed to actual field maneuvering, especially in connection with 
the Regulars.” 

The expectations thus voiced by these eminent statesmen 
seem already to have received ample justification in the opera- 
tions undertaken during the past two years. In the combined 
maneuvers of the army and navy along the New England coast 
last year, the entire National Guard of Maine, and: large contin- 
gents from Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York partici- 
pated with great success. The chief of artillery, commenting on 
these exercises in his annual report, said: “The recent maneuvers 
in the artillery district of Portland, Maine, afforded means for a 
practical determination of the employment which may effect- 
ively be made of the organized militia, both as an artillery re- 
serve and as infantry for land defense. * * * Excellent and 
enthusiastic work was done by all.” And he further remarks: 
“As a school of instruction for field and company officers they 
have been of incalculable benefit.” 

So with the inland camps, two of which were held last year, 
the first one at West Point, Kentucky, and the second at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and one this year on a much more ambitious scale 
on the historic field of Bull Run. In each of the camps last year 
we had about the same strength—nearly 10,000 men. All arms 
were fully represented, the command at Fort Riley including nine 
batteries of artillery, a brigade of cavalry and four brigades of 
infantry. There was also a battalion of engineers completely 
equipped with a bridge train, which was utilized for crossing the 
Kansas river. The course of instruction was very complete, the 
program of exercises including problems in nearly every phase of 
tactical action that could arise’ in war. One of the most notable 
features of this training was found in the constant daily exercise 
in map reading. No sooner was a problem announced than every 
umpire and every man who was liable to exercise command was 
pouring over his map, studying the contours and roads and other 
topographical movements of the enemy. It was especially inter- 
esting in this connection, to note the quick perception of the 
trained artillery officers in choosing positions for their batteries. 
Frequent occasion was also presented for the use of cover, and 
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the construction of hasty entrenchments, while the cavalry was 
daily engaged in illustrating its skill in scouting and patrols and 
in screening the movements of the main body. To give all offi- 
cers opportunity for higher command, it was arranged from day 
to day that certain of the ranking officers should be excused from 
participation, thus devolving the comman upon their juniors, 
and in this manner, captains were at tinics commanding bat- 
talions, and majors regiments and even brigades. As an illustra- 
tion of one of the most interesting problems executed under this 
plan, I may mention the passage of a defile at the camp in Ken- 
tucky. This defile was a deep gorge about a mile and a half long, 
and the rear guard, which was to retire through it, was composed 
of a regiment of infantry, four troops of cavalry, two guns, and a 
small wagon train, all under command of a major of infantry. 
The pursuing party, located four miles south at the village of 
Stithton, and also under command of an infantry major, consisted 
of eleven troops of cavalry, four guns, and a proper proportion of 
infantry. It is probable that neither of these commanders had 
ever drawn sword over such a large body of men, and the experi- 
ence which he there acquired in personally directing the three 
armies in action was one which could be afforded in no other way 
except in actual campaign. Another very instructive problem 
was the convoy of a wagon train at Fort Riley, under command 
of a lieutenant-colonel. This train numbered 113 wagons, ex- 
tending nearly two miles along a single road which was inter- 
sected with several streams spanned by stone bridges. In this 
problem the commander again had opportunity to display his ut- 
most ingenuity in disposing his troops for the protection of the 
train, while his adversary had abundant temptation to blow up 
bridges and otherwise retard his progress. The convoy consisted 
of two regiments of infantry, about half a regiment of cavalry, 
and four or six guns. The enemy was strong in cavalry, and also 
had a most energetic horse battery. The problem was well 
worked out, the train being greatly harassed and delayed, and 
losing twenty-two guns under the fire of the hostile artillery. In 
the larger units, also, ample opportunity was given for the exhi- 
bition of the best tactical skill. In one of these problems, General 
Bliss, with something over 4,000 men, of all arms, was covering 2 
retreat and opposing an advance guard under General Kobbe, 
with about the same strength; while at both camps the entire 
division, nearly 10,000 strong, was deployed into line of battle— 
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at Camp Young in Kentucky under General Kobbe, and at Camp 
Sanger in Kansas under General Grant. These deployments re- 
quired several hours’ time and illustrated in a most impressive 
way the importance of having the regiments and smaller units 
drilled to prompt execution of their respective duties, especially 
when advancing to meet an active foe. The maneuvers of the 
present year, which were held as stated on the Bull Run field, were 
participated in by about 25,000 troops, divided into two hostile 
camps twelve miles apart. One division under General Franklin 
Bell was located at Thoroughfare, and the other under General 
Grant about two miles west of Manassas, while corps headquar- 
ters were mid-way between the two at Gainesville. Each division 
was composed of four brigades of four regiments each, with a 
complement of engineers, cavalry, artillery, ambulance com- 
panies, medical and signal corps and train. About 5,000 regulars 
of all arms were distributed in the two camps, and so assigned 
as to give a certain proportion to each brigade, thus bringing 
them into intimate association with the National Guard. Every 
State along the Atlantic and Gulf border, from Maine to Texas, 
including West Virginia and Tennessee, and with the exception 
of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and Mississippi. 
sent strong quotas of their best troops—sevesal States contribut- 
ing two regiments each, while Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Georgia each sent three regiments, and New -York four, besides 
considerable cavalry and artillery. The exercises between these 
armies were on a much more extended scale than those of the pre- 
ceding year in Kentucky and Kansas, each problem covering two 
days and the intervening night, and involving a great deal of 
strenuous work, scouting, marching and fighting over the entire 
theatre of operations. The maneuvers for position were well 
worked out and the night march of Bell’s division on the last day, 
striking, turning and crushing the enemy’s right flank near Sud- 
ley Springs, was indeed a brilliant achievement which would have 
made the dashing commander famous had it occurred in actual war. 

I will not encroach further upon your patience with the details 
of these maneuvers, as I have already said sufficient to indicate 
their character in the practical application of tactical principles 
which they are designed to illustrate. The militia troops ap- 
peared to be deeply interested in all the exercises, and while the 
cream of the instruction was undoubtedly enjoyed by the um- 
pires and those who were fortunate enough to exercise some 
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command, there is no doubt that all who participated derived 
more or less benefit, and that this will steadily increase as the 
system is developed from year to year. 

As to the relative advantages of large and small camps, for 
maneuvers, my observation inclines me to believe that as good re- 
sults can be obtained from the latter as the former, while the in- 
creased expense involved in transporting large bodies greater dis- 
tances, as well as the additional cost of ground rent and damages 
would seem to render the.larger camps less desirable. Where a 
single State has a sufficient force to make up two or more bri- 
gades, it would seem feasible to have a central State encampment, 
with the addition of a complement of regulars, at very reasonable 
expense. This plan, which was pursued last August by the Ohio 
National Guard at Athens, was an eminent success, the State 
troops of all arms, numbering about 5,500, under command of 
Major General Dick, and the War Department sending two bat- 
talions of regular infantry, two troops of cavalry and two bat- 
teries of artillery to co-operate with them. This camp lasted 
eight days, covering three excellent problems which were well 
worked out. The expense was probably not greater than in 
smaller (local or regimental) camps, while the instruction was 
most beneficial and gratifying. ‘ 

Military training and education are sometimes deprecated by 
good people through a fear of cultivating too strong a martial 
spirit which, in turn, may betray us into aggression. They say 
that military men, having studied the best methods of waging 
war, will naturally be disposed to put their lessons into practice, 
and therefore be inclined to provoke war. Wendell Phillips, com- 
menting on military training in colleges, declared it to be “a harmful 
and un-Christian innovation.” But I want to assure you from an 
observation of over thirty-one years in the profession of arms, sup- 
ported by some reading of history, that this, in my judgment, is a 
very mistaken notion. The man, indeed, who really knows most 
about war is the least anxious to see it come. Every one remem- 
bers with what reluctance President McKinley consented to the 
war with Spain. He had seen four years of carnage and desola- 
tion and knew what war was. And I think if we will but read 
history attentively we shall learn that wars are not caused by mil- 
itary training and preparation (for all of our own wars have 
found us lamentably unprepared), but, as a speaker at the recent 
World’s Peace Conference in Boston confessed, they are produced 
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“by the noted bellicosity of human nature.” We cannot evade or 
disguise this fact; as the speaker declared, “We are once for all 
adapted to the military status. A millenium of peace would not 
breed the fighting disposition out of our bone and marrow.” 
Statesmen, philosophers and historians are agreed that without 
this disposition, this resolute purpose to maintain at any sacrifice 
what we conceive to be the right, the spirit of liberty and love of 
country would languish and disappear. Sir William Napier, the 
great historian of the Peninsular war, tells us at the conclusion 
of his majestic work, that “War is the condition of this world; ° 
from man to the smallest insect, all are at strife.” And so long 
as there remains a wrong to be righted, so long as there is heard 
a voice coming across the waters, like the agonizing wail of Cuba, 
there will be found strong men and brave hearts ready to fly to 
the rescue. In his great oration at the dedication of the Garfield 
Monument in Washington some years ago, Ex-Speaker J. War- 
ren Keifer declared that painting, music, sculpture, the fine arts 
and letters may satisfy restless genius, but “a nation without 
battlefields would be devoid of patriotism.” The high ideals 
which make life worth living would fall into decadence and vanish 
away. And soI repeat that disagreements and discord and con- 
flicts among men and nations arise, not because the soldier is 
daily whetting his blade, but because of the cupidity, the lust of 
power, the affectations, the sympathies, in a word, the emotions, 
noble or ignoble, of the human heart. It is the impetuous, pa- 
triotic, but ignorant civilian who knows nothing about the great 
problems of orgaization, and logistics and strategy, or even of the 
elements of administration and tactical combinations—the man 
who has never studied the Draconian laws of war and who little 
dreams of the havoc and desolation which stern necessity may 
compel him to make—the man who counts not the mountain of 
debt and the long pension roll which will come to vex him and 
his posterity for a hundred years—he is the man who is anxious 
to rush to the front all unprepared, with the cry, “On to Rich- 
mond,” “On to Berlin,” and to pour out his blood in vindication 
of a glorious idea. The doctrines enunciated in the so-called will 
of Peter the Great, but which as a matter of fact Peter probably 
never saw, are as abhorrent to the cultivated soldier as they are to 
the gentlest humanitarian on the earth. The idea of keeping the 
country in a perpetual state of war, of stirring up strife among 
neighbors in order to profit by their misfortunes, or of fomenting 
and encouraging anarchy among weaker states with a view to 
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their subjugation, is a dream of devils which could never find 
lodgment in the mind of an American soldier—regular or volun- 
teer—for a single instant. It is not the soldier, it is the people, 
it is the minister of state, the parliamen, the congress, who say, 
“Let us have war.” It is the soldier, obedient to their behests, 
who carves out victory with his sword, and then, modestly sheath- 
ing his blade, says, “Let us have peace.” 

The purpose of our army and National Guard, if I understand 
them aright, and the aim of all their officers, from highest to low- 
est, is simply to attain and maintain the maximum of readiness 
and efficiency, so that, if the Congress, in whom alone resides the 
power to declare war, shall in its wisdom find it necessary to main- 
tain the integrity of our flag and our international doctrines, by a 
resort to arms, we shall be prepared to meet on equal, if not superior, 
terms the soldiers of any other power on earth. 

In conclusion, I will call your attention to one other feature 
of our national military education which, in my judgment, should 
be adopted in our public schools, and, indeed, could well be imitated 
by every man, woman and child throughout the land. If you will 
visit any garrison of the United States, whether at home or in 
far away islands of the sea, or any ship of our navy in port or 
afloat, you will observe the most scrupulous attention paid to 
rendering honors to the flag. Not only are the colors respectfully 
saluted, but whenever the Star Spangled Banner is piayed by a 
band, every officer and man within sound of the music, no matter 
where he may be, immediately rises and stands at attention, silent 
and uncovered, until the last note dies away. It is indeed a most 
beautiful tribute of reverence and love, and one of the most im- 
pressive spectacles in military life. I have often noticed in the 
public theatres that the playing of the tune of “Dixie” is greeted 
by a portion of the audience with generous applause, manifesting 
a tender sentiment of devotion to the section of their birth. This 
local attachment is natural and not to be condemned, for love of 
home is the beginning and foundation of all patriotism. As the 
old proverb tells us, “Where there is no vision the people perish. 
But it has sometimes occurred to me when witnessing these en- 
thusiastic demonstrations, how much more appropriate and im- 
pressive it would be, if, when the glorious national air is played, 
the entire audience, recognizing no north, no south, no east, no- 
west but only one grand and mighty nation should rise to their 
feet and stand in silent homage. Is there not here an opportunity 
for the members of Patriotic Societies and the National Guard to. 
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lead the way in this example? Gentlemen, this is an element of 
our educational system which we can not afford to neglect, for 
patriotism, as our own history has sadly demonstrated, is not an 
abiding emotion which all share in equal degree. We can not 
forget the melancholy experiences of ’63 and 64 when it seemed 
to have all but vanished from our people and we were. compelled 
to offer great bounties in gold and even resort to the draft to com- 
pel men to come to the support of their country’s drooping colors. 
We should therefore let no opportunity pass to implant in the 
hearts of our people, and especially in the plastic minds of the 
young, an unquenchable love of country and of all that is noblest’ 
and best in our national ideals. To my mind there is no better 
way to accomplish this plan by teaching the children from the 
kindergarten up. Let them learn that when a piece of bunting has 
been shaped and colored into the form and substance of the Amer- 
ican flag, it at once becomes something sacred, hallowed by the dear- 
est and tenderest memories, not only as the symbol of our national 
life and the emblem of our personal liberty, but as the ensign of 
hope to all mankind, and the most precious heritage ever be- 
queathed to the sons of men. Let them learn this lesson so early, 
so often and so well, that the banner shall seem to them the most 
graceful and beautiful object ever kissed by the winds of heaven, 


whose broad stripes and bright stars, gleaming athwart the sky, 
whether in peace or in war, on land or on sea, at home or abroad, 
shall stir the deepest emotions of the dullest soul and ring from 
every true American heart the adoring cry: 


“Flag of the free heart’s only home, 
By angel hands to valor given; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OLD BOSTON. 


THE story of Old Boston can never be worn threadbare, although 
it has been told so often. It presents no new facts; the lanes and 
alleys of this ancient town are almost as well known as the walks 
around the State House or the old City Hall. One can almost see 
the quaint old houses at the North End, with their pretty gardens 
at the side, wherein our ancestors took so much pride and com- 
fort; every foot of the old streets and noble Common has been 
tramped over and over where once were the footprints of the Pur- 
itans. No, there is nothing new in this subject; everything is old 
and moss-covered. But what is there that appeals with greater 
sympathy to the heart of the Bostonian of to-day than the places 
where our fathers lived, died and were buried? What better, 
purer and nobler thoughts can possibly pass through our minds 
than those which tell of the trials of that band of Puritans who 
asked only “for freedom to worship God?” 

No one can doubt that our Puritan forefathers had much to 
contend with after leaving their native land and everything they 
held dear. After suffering the most dreadful privations upon the 
ocean, they planted themselves on our wild and rugged shores, 
to seek that liberty of conscience they could not enjoy at home. 

The ways in which they made laws and punished offenders 
are quite interesting, even at this late day, when more than two 
centuries and a half have rolled over the heads of a rather singu- 
lar people and their descendants. The Puritans were not all godly 
men in those early days, as is instanced by the recorded fact that 
in 1632, only two years after the settlement of Boston, the most 
notorious thief in Massachusetts was sentenced to lose all his 
estate, out of whtich was to be paid a double amount for whatever 
he had stolen. He was then to be whipped, then bound out for 
three years, and after that “to be dealt with as the court may 
direct.” This may be called pretty hard sledding even for a crim- 
inal. Later on it was ordered that every inhabitant having any 
of John Reeve’s and Ludowick Muggleton’s books who would 
not bring or send them to the nearest magistrate should forfeit 
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ten pounds, and when found the books were to be burned in the 
market-place in Boston on the next lecture day (Thursday) by 
the common executioner. The Muggletonians, as they were 
called after the aforesaid Ludowick, who was a “tailor by trade,” 
became a very notorious sect in England about 1650, the members 
of which believed that God the Father, leaving the government 
of heaven to Elias,.came down and suffered death in a human 
form, and Reeves and Muggleton asserted that they were the 
two last witnesses of God who should appear at the end of the 
world, according to the third verse of the eleventh chapter of Rev- 
elation: “And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they 
shall prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, 
clothed in sackcloth.” These witnesses were supposed to be al- 
luded to by Ezekial the prophet in his thirty-seventh chapter, to 
which my Bible readers are respectfully but earnestly referred. 

The Puritans could not and would not stand such a nonsensi- 
cal belief, and they “went for” the Muggletonians tooth and nail 
and drove them no one knows where; and they seemed to have 
disappeared from Boston, although it is supposed that the sect 
existed until within a comparatively few years. There may be 
some of them roaming about now for aught one can tell. 

In 1658 our forefathers began to have trouble with the Quak- 
ers, and three of that sect, Copeland, Holden and Rouse, who were 
probably as good, law-abiding persons as their enemies, wére de- 
prived of their right ears by the hangman of Boston, and two 
years later four suffered death on account of their disbelief in the 
Puritanical cant of the day. The Quakers, or Society of Friends, 
have been a fertile source of persecution in England, and especially, 
too, in this good old town of Boston. This sect was founded 
about 1646, by George Fox, who discarded all religious ordinances, 
and believed in a purity of life as perfect as could be, and using 
thee and thou for you, and wearing garbs of great plainness. The 
name “Quakers” was given to them in 1650 by a justice of Derby, 
England, because Fox, their founder, admonished him and those 
present “to quake at the word of the Lord.” It is said by the 
historian that the first Friends who arrived in Boston were 
women, and that in addition to being cruelly scourged, their ears 
were cut off, for what would these poor women want of ears? 
The old Puritans simply followed in this respect the dread- 
ful punishment inflicted upon Friends by Englishmen. It was 
stated in Parliament in 1659 that two thousand Quakers had 
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endured untold punishments in Newgate; and in the year 1664 
fifty-five out of one hundred were sentenced. for obstructing re- 
ligion, probably, and shipped over to this country. One account 
says that the masters of vessels refused for some months to carry 
them, which refusal led to an embargo laid by government upon 
all West India ships. It is probable that these ships used to touch 
here for provisions and cargoes. The Friends were neither al- 
lowed to walk on board, nor would the sailors hoist them on, and 
so matters remained until, in 1665, a vessel finally sailed with the 
prisoners, which vessel was soon after captured by the Dutch, who 
liberated twenty-eight of the original fifty-five, the rest having died 
of the plague. 

Let us return to Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, who were the 
first of the Quaker faith to arrive in Boston, on June 5, 1656, and 
who were doubtless the women alluded to by the historian. As 
soon as the town authorities heard of their being on board an 
incoming vessel in the harbor, they went down and made prison- 
ers of these two poor, quiet women, and afterward put them in jail 
in this town, and the books they brought with them, after having 
been stolen by the austere men in charge, were publicly burned. 
There was in the town at that time one, Nicholas Upshall, an 
old man, but a pious and sincere Christian, who applied to the 
jailer for leave to furnish the poor prisoners with food, and it is 
recorded that he even went so far as to pay five shillings per week 
for that privilege, probably to the jailer; but his kindness of heart 
cost him a fine of twenty pounds, and a sentence of banishment 
was pased upon him. This truly good man, it is said, was pos- 
sessed of a large estate on Richmond street, besides being a 
church member and a freeman. So, to avoid unjust and cruel 
punishment, he fled to Plymouth, where he remained till 1662, in 
which year his sentence seems to have been annulled. He re- 
turned at once to Boston, and prepared a room in his house for 
the use of the Friends. But our sanctimonious Puritans still made 
laws against them should they appear within this jurisdiction— 
such laws as fines, public whippings and imprisonment, which 
were soon followed by another law decreeing a forfeit of one ear 
for a first offense, and another ear for a second. 

This good old man, Nicholas Upshall, came over in 1630, and 
was therefore one of the earliest of the colonists; in 1637 he had 
the proud distinction of being a member of the Artillery Com- 
pany. He owned from Hanover street to the water on the north- 
east side of Richmond street, and at his death, at a very advanced 
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age, in 1666, left his estate to his two daughters. If any one ever 
deserved to have his humanity recognized by a monument of 
brass, were his last resting-place known, it is the aged Christian 
Nicholas Upshall; and on it should be placed the words of our 
Saviour in the parable according to Matthew xxv.: “And the 
King shall answer and say unto them, verily, I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

But the persecutors of the Quakers still went on persecuting 
like madmen. An old writer says: “Having left their own homes 
on account of the severe persecutions by the English Church, it 
would rationally be supposed that similar movements among any 
conscientious class of God’s worshippers would be kindly dealt 
with; but instead of a holy and kind feeling toward those similarly 
situated, they ordered some of the Quakers to be sold for slaves 
for the payment of the fines inflicted upon them for being the fol- 
lowers of George Fox.” This severity had a contrary effect to 
what our old Puritans imagined, for the Friends increased their 
number, some of the Puritan families going over to them and em- 
bracing their religious creed. At last the conduct of our dear old 
forefathers became so unbearable and unwarranted by the Crown 
that the Friends complained to the king, who ordered that no 
further execution of Quakers should ever after take place. 

The first meeting of Friends in Boston was on May 4, 1664, at 
the house of a Mr. Wanton; but the authorities hearing of it 
issued a warrant to seize the preacher and report the names of 
the congregation to the governor, but those in charge did not 
seem to be successful on that occasion. On the 9th of August, 
1675, twelve men and two women were apprehended at their 
place of worship, the location of which is apparently unknown, 
twelve of whom were publicly whipped; and at the next meeting 
fifteen were caught red-handed—if such a term can be applied to 
a religious belief—and publicly whipped, which number included 
three women. Just think of it! Three of the most precious of 
God’s creatures stripped to the public gaze and lashed because 
they could not believe in the mistaken notions of the Puritans! 
These cruel punishments toward a peaceful people drove some 
of them almost, if not quite, to frenzy. One, Alexander Coleman, 
went into one of the old Puritan meeting-houses in a bloody coat; 
also Thomas Newhouse followed with a couple of large glass 
bottles, and, smashing them together, cried out: “Thus will the 
Lord break you in pieces!” to the utter consternation of the as- 
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sembled worshipers. If anything could have created a scare, 
surely there was ample material in a bloody coat and two old 
bottles. 

Under the new charter granted in the days of Sir Edmund 
Andros, the Episcopalians, Quakers and Baptists seemed to have 
been placed on rather better ground than their nighbors, the old 
austere Puritans. In 1692 these three sects were, under certain cir- 
cumstances, exempted from taxation, but wherefore does not ap- 
pear in the record before me. In 1694 the Quakers owned a lot of 
land on Brattle street and thereon built a brick house of worship. 
There they continued to meet until the Spirit moved them to say 
something, until 1707, when it was thought best to sell the meet- 
ing-house and build a new one of wood and of small dimensions, 
which they were not permitted to do; so they built one of brick 
on Congress street, where the Transcript and Gazette offices stood 
for so many years. 

This building was destroyed in the great fire of 1760. The 
Friends were never very numerous in this old town, more shame 
to that diabolical Puritanic spirit which caused them to go forth 
from persecutions to which some of those of the early Christian 
martyrs were but as child’s play; for certainly being thrown to a 
lion and devoured was as nothing to losing one’s ears and being 
whipped before the public gaze of the idle and dissolute. 

In 1774 there were said to be but eleven of the Society of 
Friends in this town, and probably at this day not many remain. 
In 1827 their property in Congress street was sold, and the 
bodies of the silent worshippers, which had remained for years 
in their cemetery, were removed to Lynn. Soon after a Friends’ 
meeting-house was built in Milton Place, off Federal street, of 
which not a relic now remains, but our city directory of 1891 gives 
us as a place of meeting of the Society of Friends a room in Wes- 
leyan Hall on Bromfield street. Enough of the devil of Puritan- 
ism and all his works. 

William Blaxton, or, as it is more commonly written, Black- 
stone, was the first Englishman known to have set foot and re- 
sided on the peninsula of Boston, and, from the latter circum- 
stance only, claimed most of the land. He pitched his tent, or 
whatever he lived in, on the western side, or what is now known 
as the West End, of the town, which then bore the name of Shaw- 
mut. He belonged originally to the Charlestown settlement, from 
which he seems to have seceded, and finding near his new location 
excellent springs of water, with which to this day Beacon Hilf 
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abounds, he communicated the fact to Governor Winthrop, and 
urged him to remove hither, for the people of Charlestown were 
suffering terribly from the lack of water, one of nature’s grandest 
offerings. So Winthrop came over and Boston began to be set- 
tled. To a retired Episcopal clergyman this city to-day, in a 
certain way, owes its origin. Mr. Blackstone was admitted a 
freeman before the law restricted the privilege to church members 
of the Puritan faith. He is said to have been a man of great 
learning, of fine and generous sentiments, but somewhat queer 
and eccentric. He lived in this ancient town about nine or ten 
years, but being an ordained Episcopal clergyman he did not 
seem to be on good terms with his neighbors, owing, doubtless, 
to their stern religious belief. He never would join in any church 
or meeting-house here, saying, “I came from England because I 
did not like the Lord Bishops, but I cannot join with you because 
I would not be under the Lord Brethren.” He removed away 
from Boston to Cumberland, in Rhode Island, where he built a house 
and received the credit of raising the first orchard wherein grew 
the first yellow sweeting apple. He occasionally, however, visited 
Boston, and when he became aged and could not walk a great 
deal, he rode into town on a bull, which he had trained to carry 
him. He died in 1675; and this excellent, worthy man, who first 
discovered the beautiful springs of water, without which men and 
cattle and the birds of the air and all creeping things cannot exist, 
and invited over to our peninsula an almost dying settlement, 
turned his weary steps from the town of which he was in one 
sense the founder, annoyed by his Puritanical neighbors because 
of his disbelief in their tenets. He now lies buried at Study Hill, 
R. I., where nothing save a flat stone over his grave marked for 
a long time the place of his burial. Boston has honored him 
with the name of one of its squares. 

What a shaking and pounding one would like to give these old 
forefathers of ours for their attempts to stifle the only living 
force within man—conscience. The heart beats, to be sure, and. 
the blood circulates and will until Azrael—he who is the last to 
die—fulfils his mission, But conscience, which, as the immortal 
hard says, “hangs about the neck of our hearts,” and is made up 
of “dangers, doubts, fears and despairs,” cannot be stifled even 
though the blood cease to circulate and the heart cease to beat. 
The conscience of men has made the world what it is, and as 
long as the world lives and moves, the thing we call conscience, 
or whatever it may be, will live and move with it. The Puritani- 
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cal conscience was a hard, unyielding one! but who can tell the 
amount of good it has done and is still doing for humanity? Let 
us revere the old Puritans for the example they have given to the 
world of enduring spirit, and wipe out their faults, which were 
those of the times in which they lived, and follow, so far as we 
can, the footprints for good they have left us. 

Think of the dreadful privations they endured, so severe that 
one wonders how they ever managed to sustain life, when they 
had but the sea in front of them and the howling wilderness at 
their backs—think of the little fainting babes and the patient, un- 
tiring and enduring mothers, and who will say that the Boston- 
ians of to-day do not owe an incalculable debt of gratitude that 
our ancient town was settled by those fathers and mothers in 
Israel of whom John Fiske, that magnificent writer and thinker, 
says: “They exhibited an unwonted alliance of intense religious 
enthusiasm with the instinct of self-government and the spirit of 
personal independence?” Think, too, of the stalwart sires of the 
early days sitting through the meeting-house service with the 
mercury at times below zero—no fires to warm themselves—with 
their matchlocks on their knees, ready for an Indian or a wolf, yet 
praising God with sincere devotion. It was not until many, many 
years after the settlement of Boston that the meeting-houses were 
‘warmed. Nay, I can well remember even in the 30’s I used to carry 
from my father’s house of a Sunday the old-fashioned foot- 
warmer filled with heated charcoal, upon which rested my 
mother’s feet for warmth; and it is by going back to those old 
customs and keeping them in mind that we have a due sense and 
appreciation of the changes in modern life which we now enjoy. 

My remarks, from the very nature of the subject, must be 
desultory, but I shall try to make them not devoid of some inter- 
est, although I am sure that your reading has made you familiar 
with them. And let me say that no greater amount of good has 
been achieved by any citizen than by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
in his late lectures before the Lowell Institute, in calling the at- 
tention of the people to the antiquities of the old town of Boston, 
which are fast passing from us. The birthplace of Paul Revere 
and the headquarters of General Gage are still to be seen at the 
North End of the town, but they will soon disappear and nothing 
will be left save the old burial-grounds of the town, and a few 
lanes and alleys and narrow streets. All else will be gone: the 
taverns where our forefathers used to meet have ceased to be, and 
the old North End, once the home of the best people of the town, 
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is so changed in its character that one can hardly believe that it 
ever existed otherwise than in its present condition. There is one 
monument left which I had nearly forgotten—the old Christ 
Church, from the belfry of which the lanterns were hung out as 
signals for Paul Revere, onthe night of his famous ride to Lexing- 
ton. Long may this old church stand, a memorial of the patriot- 
ism of our fathers! 

One of Hawthorne’s pleasant tales was laid in the good old 
town of Boston, and relates to a young carver in wood by the name 
of Drowne—in full, Shem Drowne—with whom a certain Captain 
Hunnewell, commanding the brig “Cynosure,” bound to Fayal, 
contracted to carve a figurehead. The men about Long Wharf 
and the Town Dock were, of course, curiously excited, and they 
watched with admiration the gradual development of Drowne’s 
wooden image, and gradually others hearing of the carver’s clev- 
erness likewise became interested, among whom was Copley, the 
celebrated painter. “My friend Drowne,” said the great artist, 
“Tl have seldom met with a man in your line of business that could 
do so much. A touch to this figure of General Wolfe, for in- 
stance, might make it a breathing and intelligent human 
creature.” The carver smiled, but made no reply. Copley was 
about to withdraw when his eyes fell upon a half-developed 
figure which .lay in a corner. It arrested his attention at once. 
“Who has done this? What inspired hand is beckoning this wood 
to arise and live? Whose work is this? Drowne, you are a man 
of genius.” It was a female figure in what appeared to be a 
foreign dress; but the story must be read to enjoy all its beauties. 
This wood carving was the figurehead of the “Cynosure.” Its 
fame spread far and wide. 

One fine morning the commander of the “Cynosure” was seen 
to issue from his residence on Hanover street. “Do you see it? 
Do you see it? It is the very same—Drowne’s wooden image has 
come to life.” The image or apparition; still escorted by the bold 
captain, proceeded from Hanover street to Ann street, thence into 
Dock Square, and so downward to Shem Drowne’s shop, the 
crowd still following to witness this modern miracle, this wooden 
image, endowed with life, speech and motion. Arriving at the 
carver’s door, the.marvelous apparition assumed the very attitude 
of the image, but she and her cavalier had disappeared. The aged, 
whose recollections dated as far back as’ witch times, shook their: 
heads and. hinted that our: forefathers would have thought .it a 
pious deed to burn the daughter of the oak with fire. Shem 
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Drowne stood beside his creation, but there was no longer any 
motion in the life-like image. Captain Hunnewell, too, had van- 
ished. Copley, too, went.in to look at the image, and said to the 
carver, “No wonder you were inspired. She first created the 
artist who afterwards created her image”—‘This image, can it 
have been my work? Well, I have wrought it in a dream, and 
now that I am broad awake I must finish yonder figure of Ad- 
miral Vernon,” said the wood-carver. 

There was a rumor in Boston about this period that a young 
Portuguese lady of rank, on some occasion of political or domestic 
disquietude, had fled from her home in Fayal and put herself un- 
der the protection of Captain Hunnewell, on board of whose ves- 
sel, and at whose residence, she was sheltered until a change of 
affairs. The fair stranger must have been the original of Shem 
Drowne’s wooden image. 

Sir Edward Vernon, the distinguished English admiral, born 
1684, died at his country seat in Suffolk, England, in 1757. He 
was in several important engagements between the French and 
Spanish and English forces, and attained the rank of rear-admiral 
in 1708, remaining in active service till 1727, when he was elected 
to Parliament, where he remained till 1741. In the House of 
Commons he was a thorn in the side of the ministry, without re- 
spect of persons, and in a debate declared that Porto Bello could 
be taken with six ships. The ministry sent him to the West In- 
. dies with six men-of-war in November, 1739, and the day follow- 
ing his appearance there Porto Bello was captured, in which he 
lost but seven men. In 1741 he suffered defeat before Cartagena, 
one cause of which was the severe loss of his men by sickness. ° Vernon 
did not lose his popularity in England or the Colonies. 

I have endowed the little wooden image which Shem Drowne 
set up in 1770 with motion and speech that he might tell us some- 
thing of the days before the Revolution, just as Hawthorne, our 
most charming of New England writers, did with the figurehead 
of Captain Hunnewell’s ship, so beautifully described by that 
great master mind. 

The life of good Deacon Drowne cavered nearly a century, or 
from 1682 to 1774, two years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was brought up an artisan, his principal occupation 
being that of a copper and tinsmith ; but, having a head filled with 
brains, he became by turns a carver in wood and metals, and a 
maker of vanes, as certain now-existing evidences go to prove. 
One of the most noted of his productions was the Indian chief, 
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with a drawn bow and arrow, that surmounted the old Province 
House, which stood about seventy feet in the rear of Washington 
(then Newbury) street, nearly opposite the head of Milk street. 
The building ended by being the headquarters of a minstrel troupe, 
conducted by Morris Brothers, Pell & Trowbridge. The old 
house could be seen from the street, but the march of trade caused 
it to be surrounded by shops, which now occupy its site. The old 
province House, in the days when the town of Boston was the 
place of residence of the numerous wealthy families of New Eng- 
land, was one of the most distinguished of edifices. During the 
time that Massachusetts was under the administration of the so- 
called Provincial Government—an appointment in the hands of 
the mother country under the provisions of the second charter, 
which was granted in 1691, uniting the colony of Plymouth with 
that of Masachusetts Bay—the old landmark referred to—for 
there is little left now to tell its story—could be traced back 
through the Revolution and through provincial times to the good 
old colonial days. [t was built, not for governmental purposes, as 
has been supposed, but for a private residence, by Peter Sergeant, 
one of the most opulent merchants of the old town, who pur- 
chased the land in 1676 for the small sum of £350. As far back 
as 1643, one, Thomas Millard, had for one portion of his estate a 
piece of property on the High Street, as it was then called, or the 
great highway to Roxbury. This High Street later became Corn- 
hill, Newbury street, Orange street, and, still later on, Washing- 
ton street through its entire distance. It is supposed that Thomas 
Millard owned the lot on which formerly stood the Province 
House. 

Millard’s neighbor on the north was a Mr. Lyle, a noted sur- 
geon-barber, ready to insert a lancet or apply his scissors, as the 
case might be; for in those days barbers were the only surgeons, 
as far as simple bleeding was concerned. North of Lyle lived one, 
Samuel Hough, said by the historian to have been a “disgusted 
and retired clergyman.” He dwelt on the corner of School and 
Washington streets, where our excellent friend Mr. Richard 
Briggs carried on his extensive china and crockery business. 
Millard died, and his estate finally passed into the hands of the 
before-mentioned Peter Sargent, in 1676, who thereon built a 
handsome residence, and affixed upon the ironwork over the door 
his initials and date thus: 


eS 79 
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indicating the date of the completion of his-mansion. Sergeant 
was a Londoner, and became a resident of Boston in 1677. A 
curious story is told concerning his marriages. He had three 
wives, his second having been a widow twice before she married 
a third time, with Peter. She having gone the way of all flesh, 
this much-married gentleman took a third wife, who was also a 
widow, who, after becoming Peter’s widow, became the widow of 
a third husband, one, Simeon Stoddard, in just three months 
from the demise of the “late lamented” Peter. Singular to relate, 
she was Simeon’s third wife; but being naturally of a strong con- 
stitution, she outlived her third spouse to quite an advanced age. 
Simeon having a house of his own, the Sergeant estate was sold 
to one, Elizius Burgess, in 1713, and bought by the Province of 
Massachusetts, for which it paid about £2,300. 


Now we come back to Deacon Shem Drowne’s Indian—a great 
work of art for its day, just as in ante-revolutionary times the 
cups, pitchers and other work in silver of the celebrated Paul 
Revere were sought after and considered to be the things, and to- 
day possess a value far beyond dollars and cents. This Indian 
is now in the possession of the Masachusetts Historical Society in 
this city. All the governors, it is said, from Shute to Gage, used 
the Province House for official busines and social receptions. Af- 
ter the Revolution, says excellent authority, it was known as the 
Government House, and was occupied by the State officers until 
the completion of the present State House in 1798, which, by the 
way, stands on what was formerly an old cow pasture owned by 
Governor John Hancock. The cornerstone of the present build- 
ing was laid by ex-Governor Sam Adams in 1795, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, in which the Grand Lodge of Masons of Mas- 
sachusetts participated. 

But, during his almost century of active life, the designer of 
the Indian on the old Province House went about the streets of 
Boston in a quiet way attending to his business, and when called 
upon doing something in his line to render his name famous. He 
seemed to have a particular liking for vanes and figure-heads of 
vessels, those of the latter which have been handed down to us ~ 
by he antiquary having been specimens of beautiful handiwork. 
The' grasshopper vane on’ Feneuil Hall was his work. The fol- 
lowing quaint inscription, taken from the original manuscript now 
in possession of the Bostonian Society, reads: 
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“Shem Drowne made it 
May 25, 1742. 
“To my Brethren & 
Fellow Grasshoppers 
“Fell in ye year 1753. Nov. 18 early in ye 
Morning by a great Earthquake * * * 
by my old master above 
“Again like to have met with my Utter Ruin by Fire 
but hopping timely from my Publick Scituation 
came off with broken bones and much bruised, 
Cured and fixed. 
“Old Master’s Son Thomas Drowne June 28 1768 
and though I will promise to * * * 
Discharge my office yet I shall vary as ye Wind.” 





The reader will notice that the lapse of time has somewhat in- 
terfered with the ready reading of the quotation. This grass- 
hopper is said to have been sugested by the vane on the Royal 
JExchange of London, and it was also the device on the summer 
estate of the Faneuils on Tremont street. 

Deacon Shem Drowne’s workshop was in Ann street, and it 
was there he made an ancient weathercock for the new brick 
church, in the shape of an immense cockerel, from which the edi- 
fice was called “The Cockerel Church.” The historian tells us 
that standing aloft on his perch day and night, through sunshine 
and storm alike, he kept watch and ward over the town like a 
faithful sentinel for one hundred and forty-eight years. No object 
in Boston town was more conspicuous to the townspeople or to 
the mariner coming into port than this famous bird— 


“With head erect and unruffled form, 
The hearty and tough old cock, 
Through wind and rain and cold and warm, 
All weathers continues to mock; 
And he whisked him round to face the storm, 
And trusted himself to the shock.” 


This bird was manufactured by Shem Drowne in 1721, and, 
according to an ancient story, was made out of old brass kettles, 
skilfully hammered into shape.’ It weighed when finished one 
hundred and seventy-two pounds, and was five feet four inches in 
height (as tall as a moderately-sized young woman). It is said, 
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when it was first erected and swung to the wind, a young fellow, 
probably one of the workmen, straddled the bird and gave three 
loud crows to complete the ceremony. This bird was subsequent- 
ly taken down, ornamented and replaced, but early one evening 
in September, 1869, a terrible gale occured in our city, and this 
gallinaceous fowl was blown from his perch, after having been 
seen by passers-by hopping about in great distress, and he flew, 
so it is said, of his own accord, about a hundred feet to the lee- 
ward, alighting or the top of a house in New Prince street, when 
he descended unceremoniously through the roof into a cosy 
kitchen, and dreadfully frightened a poor girl who was preparing 
supper. The bird suffered more than the girl, for he had his 
comb flattened, his breast-bone fractured, and his plumage 
knocked about pretty lively. He was taken in charge by the sur- 
geons, who made of him a new bird; but, as the old church was 
shortly after demolished, he was taken out to the Shepard Me- 
morial Church in Cambridge, where he feels at home, standing 
guard over the Washington Elm and Harvard College. 

Shem Drowne, the deacon and artisan in copper, wood and tin, 
lies buried in old Copp’s Hill Burial-Ground, near the spot where 
rest the remains of Edmund Hart, builder of the old frigate Consti- 
tution, where a stone is erected to his memory. 

But there is one more evidence of the deacon’s great artistic 
worth in the figure of that fine old Admiral Edward Vernon, which 
stood on the State Street side of Thaxter’s mathematical instrument 
shop, on the lower corner of Broad Street, where it has been in all 
sorts of weather for more than one hundred and thirty years, with 
the exception lately of the cold nights, when he has been taken in and 
warmed up on account of his great age. Reflecting upon this little 
figure and the many scenes it has looked out upon for such a length 
of time, which appears to us all of historic interest, a kind of sleepy 
feeling came over me, and before I knew it I was dozing off into the 
Land of Nod; but pulling myself together, I found sitting beside me 
the little admiral with his quadrant. I could not believe my eyes. How 
could he have got there and how could he have bent that firm little 
form so as to be seated the first time for more than a century? His 
eye was fixed on space, but with a bird-like voice, as if it came from 
a wound-up machine, he said: 

“Why don’t you give them something about two of the greatest 
men America has produced—Hancock and Adams—the true Sons of 
Liberty, whom I have seen pass and repass this old shop hundreds of 
times during the days of the old Stamp Act; and Gage, too, and 
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Hutchinson? Why don’t you tell the young people of to-day of 
them and of Sir William Howe, who, although I never saw him, has 
a history? Tell the girls and boys about the queer customs of the 
eighteenth century, and of the places where now there are grand 
residences that were in my day but ponds of water.” 

“But, my good sir,” I said, “all these things are written down, 
and can be read. The world has been going on while you have been 
standing still. The art of printing has improved facilities for reading ; 
and the newspaper of to-day, for example, is not like the Boston 
Gazette of 1770, when you were first put upon your feet. We have 
the news of the world every day, and on Sunday page after page to 
read before we think of our baked beans and fishballs.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have heard of those noble dishes, and I feel 
hungry standing out there in the cold day after day without a bite of 
anything. What a comfortable room this is! How I would like to 
sit by you of an evening, and tell you of the events of the days that 
tried men’s souls! I saw the great Washington when he entered 
Boston after the siege; and Franklin, too, who drew lightning from 
the clouds; and Lafayette, and hosts of patriots of a century ago. 
They have all been to look at me, young and old, the great, the good 
and even the meanest of God’s creatures. I saw, too, in 1789, as I 
held up my quadrant, the first President of our country make his 
first official visit to this city. I was then nineteen years old, for 
Shem Drowne set me up in 1770; but as long as I have legs to stand 
upon I shall never forget the Father of his Country. I could tell you 
of the old governors who now rest in the King’s Chapel and Granary 
Burial-Grounds; and of the beautiful women of this old town, with 
their high headdresses and bare arms, the great-grandmothers of the 
children of to-day, who came to look at me out of curiosity; and of 
‘Concert Hall in Court Street, and the dances there (for I was quite 
a wild and lively youngster) evenings after they had shut me up and 
they thought I was all right till morning. But I am getting rather 
old now. I shall have to be dressed up in a new coat before long; 
‘my eyes are still good, arid I could hear every word that was said as 
I stood looking at the passers-by. Ah, I could tell you a little his- 
tory! I fear I am troubling you, but have you such a thing as a 
glass of grog to cheer an old man’s heart? You know I was the first 
to make grog for my sailors. Oh, it’s true!” 

So I brewed the little old gentleman a glass of nice Pepper 
whiskey, and was about to add the water when be groaned out, “But 
little water, thank you.” And as I turned to hand it to him my eyés 
‘suddenly opened, and I stared around to look for the little admiral, 
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but he was not there; he never had been there. And I rubbed my 
eyes for fear he might be lurking in my library. I was still at my 
table with my pen, on which the ink was not yet dry. There only 
remained a reminiscence from the dead, for Deacon Shem Drowne 
and the old Province House are things of the past. 


In William Blackstone, or Blaxton, to whom I have heretofore 
alluded, there undoubtedly stands the first white settler of the penin- 
sula. He is thought to have settled on what is now in the neighbor- 
hood of Louisburg Square, where there was an excellent spring of 
water, the knowledge of which, coming to the ears of the Charlestown 
settlers, induced them to leave and come over to Shawmut, as Boston 
was then called, as the water in Charlestown was brackish and unfit 
to drink if the settlers desired to retain their health. Blackstone in 
1633 had fifty acres allotted to him by the town, of which he subse- 
quently sold forty-four acres, being all his purchase excepting six 
acres, the sale including all his right in and to the peninsula. The 
price paid for the whole peninsula of Boston was £30, which was 
assessed upon the inhabitants according to their circumstances and 
condition. After the purchase of Blackstone’s forty-four acres, the 
authorities laid out upon the land the training-field, which was the 
origin of Boston Common. The six acres retained by him came 
finally into possession of the great painter, John Singleton Copley ; 
and the lot ran up from the water at Charles Street, through Beacon 
and Walnut Streets, into Mount Vernon Street, thence into Louis- 
burg Square and Pinckney Street. From Copley it went to the Mount 
Vernon proprietors, of which corporation Harrison Gray Otis and 
Benjamin Joy were prominent owners. The mansion of Otis stood 
on a portion of the six-acre lot reserved by Blackstone, and subse- 
quently known as the Copley lot, which his son, afterwards Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor of England; sold to Otis, Joy and others. 
at the opening of the nineteenth century The Otis house stood in 
the vicinity of the present Somerset Club House. 

The State House is built upon land bought by the state of Massa- 
chusetts from the heirs of John Hancock, who inherited it from his. 
Uncle Thomas, a well-known merchant of the old town. Its site is 
where in olden time was the highest point of Beacon Hill. Leaving 
this beautiful building, the design of Charles Bulfinch, a Boston boy, 
we pass down Park Street by the church, and come to the Old Granary 


Burial-Ground. 
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I never knew what a bumptious little man the old wooden Ad- 
miral Vernon was until a few evenings since, when I heard an up- 
roar before my residence, fronting Louisburg Square. I took occa- 
sion to raise the curtain of my library window to look out, and there 
I saw quite a gathering, which led me to put on my hat and coat and 
go out to ascertain if possible what could be the matter at an hour 
so unseemly, when all honest people should be in bed. To my utter 
astonishment, I found the little admiral, still with his quadrant to his 
eye, endeavoring, as one colored youth expressed it, “to shin up the 
fence” which faces the statue of Columbus on the westerly side and 
Aristides the Just on the easterly end of the square. My mind mis- 
gave me as to his condition. How he managed to keep his feet was 
marvelous. I am sorry to say that he appeared to be in liquor. Not 
a word did he utter that was not in a piping treble, and in so dis- 
consolate a tone that I feared the fast-gathering throng would do 
something rash to his tiny limbs, cocked hat, waistcoat and quadrant 
if I did not interfere to prevent such an ignominious sacrilege. 

“Oh, no, let me alone; I will get over. I want to look for the 
spring of water which Deacon Shem Drowne told me William Black- 
stone had in the middle of his garden, and which you young pirates 
call Louisburg Square: Let me alone, I tell you. I will get over and 
find the famous spring which brought Governor Winthrop and the 
early settlers from Charlestown to Boston.” 

He was truly in a maundering condition. His voice, usually clear 
and bird-like, was more like that of a crow attempting to imitate a 
canary. “Why, he must be under the influence of the ardent,” I 
said to myself; and then, too, to think that he of all men, the inventor 
of grog, should be hunting up an old dead-and-gone spring in the 
middle of that square, where there was hardly light enough to dis- 
tinguish a feature. I pressed forward through the crowd and took 
him by the arm, that good, right arm which the real admiral, Sir Ed- 
ward Vernon, had used so faithfully for the interests of Great Britain. 
“What makes you out so late, Admiral?” said I. “Did they forget to 
put you under padlock and key; and what, in the name of everything 
good, do you want of water, unless, as your crew would say, you have 
hot coppers? Do you know how late it is? You can’t stay here all 
night. If you do, the urchins will have the various parts of your 
body snugly stowed away, and no more, as a whole, will be seen or 
heard of Admiral Vernon, who for many a long year has kept watch 
and ward over William Williams’s and Samuel Thaxter & Son’s 
precious property on State Street.” “Why, I do declare, it’s Mr. 
Pepper,” said he. “Go away, you bad boys; scatter, or I’ll give you 
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a round dozen apiece. I am Admiral Sir Edward Vernon, and re- 
spected I will be. I helped destroy the French and Spanish fleets off 
Vigo Bay, aye, as far back as 1702, and now they are fishing for the 
spoils that are resting at the bottom of the sea. Why, I was made an 
admiral in 1708. Yes, and was afterward sent to Parliament, where 
I damned the ministry pretty effectually, without fear or favor of 
persons. I told them, in a debate, which I well remember, that I could 
take Porto Bello, in New Grenada,—that’s down on the Spanish 
main, you know,—with six ships; and I did it, and was made vice- 
admiral of the blue for it. This was in 1739; but when I attacked 
Cartagena I did not get off scot free. Read up your ‘Roderick Ran- 
dom,’ youngsters, and see what Tobias Smollett says of that battle, 
for he served in it as surgeon’s mate.” How much longer the little 
admiral would continue garrulous I do not know, but thinking he 
might be set right by a hair of the same dog which had brought him 
to such a pass, I mentioned that I had a little of the old Pepper left, 
whereupon he consented to go with me. As it was getting to be close 
on to midnight, he struck his favorite attitude, the boys departed after 
a loud hurrah, which woke up the Sisters of St. Margaret, putting 
him in mind, as he said, of the old days before the Revolution, when 
once his nose was tweaked because he was a Britisher, and a howl of 
delight came from the lungs of the younger Sons of Liberty as 
Master William Williams drove them from Broad Street to Long 
Wharf. 

After a free use of the beverage he consented that I should be his 
guide over Beacon Hill, down School Street, and so on to his nightly 
resting-place. We had gone as far as Mr. Richard Briggs’s store on 
the corner of School and Washington Streets, when either his humor 
or his inebriated condition induced him to prop himself up oppo- 
site the “Old Corner Book Store,” which is now one of the lost relics 
of the city. And here he began to meditate quite loudly upon the 
vanity of mundane things, and to quote very freely upon what he had 
heard Shem Drowne and other men of his early days tell of that old 
corner, where, among others, our friend Alexander Williams held 
sway for so many years. “Why,” said the little man, “it is just near 
here where Governor Winthrop lived, and just beyond his house, 
below the Old South Church, was the ‘Springate,’ which you men of . 
to-day call Spring Lane. In that lane, exactly opposite.to the spot on 
which stood a little chapel erected by the Old South Church, there 
was, in my day, a wooden pump with a wooden nose and iron handle, 
and underneath was the site of the spring, which in the early days of 
the town was fenced in and was approached through a gate. Thus 
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came the name of Spring Lane. I suppose it was thinking of what 
my old master, Shem Drowne, told me, that walking by the spot led 
me up on Beacon Hill to find the spring which was in William Black- 
stone’s garden. 

“But I feel all right now,” he said, “and I will tell you what I 
have heard about the Old Corner Book Store. How quiet and still it 
is, to be sure! Why,'in my day, when Court Street was Queen 
Street, and the whole length of what is now known as Washington 
Street was known as ‘the highway leading to Roxbury,’ this old 
bookstore stood on what was known as ‘the lane to Sentry Hill,’ or, 
as you call it, Beacon Hill; and that lane is now School Street, and 
there was plenty of passing. Just above us was the old burying- 
ground, where it is said that goodman Isaac Johnson lies buried, 
near to what was the highway to the Common, or Common Street, 
now Tremont Street. Why, I have listened hours and hours to these- 
tales, till they are embodied in my memory like a solid block. I 
have heard it said by Shem Drowne that not long before his day 
there were but three estates on School Street, and now look at the 
street and the old bookstore opposite. Who stops to think how much 
of old history has been realized in and about this interesting place! 
In front of the old store, or nearly so, there lived not only the gov- ° 
ernor, in early times, but other noted men; and almost within hailing 
distance was the market-place, town house, the schoolhouse and the: 
ever-flowing spring of pure water. Well, I’ve had enough of water 
in my day, mostly salt, however.” “But,” I said, “where did you 
stop before getting over Beacon Hill to Louisburg Square?’ The 
ancient Briton did not deign a reply, although he emitted a kind of 
gurgling noise, indicating to my mind that some one, possibly a 
sailor, had treated him to that sort of liquor which is said to kill at 
forty rods. He was now wide awake, and held his tongue, instead of 
affording the slightest explanation, fearing, perhaps, that on some 
future occasion he might possibly meet the sailor again and_ have: 
another bout. 

“This corner,” he said, “once extended to the present City Hall 
on School Street, and northerly on Washington Street a great way, 
and. the whole was the property of William Hutchinson, the husband 
of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, on account of whose tenets so many good 
people were disarmed in 1637. Old Deacon Drowne used, to say that 
the Hutchinsons came over in 1634, and that William was banished on; 
account of his. belief in the peculiar theological views of his strong- 
minded wife. ‘What became. of Ann Hutchinson? Why, she made 
such a stir among the. God’s people. of, early days that she received’ 
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orders to leave the jurisdiction, and went with her husband and 
family to Rhode Island in 1642. After the decease of her husband, 
William, she removed into the Dutch settlement beyond New Haven, 
and in the following year she and all her family, consisting of sixteen 
persons, were killed by the Indians, save one daughter, who was car- 
ried into captivity. But all this is a matter of hearsay; it was long 
before my time; but old Shem was a good story-teller, and had a 
powerful memory. I suppose there’s no use of our going back to 
Louisburg Square and finishing the remains of the old Pepper 
whiskey? I don’t mind it, if you don’t. By the way, how it does 
warm the cockles of one’s heart—smooth as satin and tastes like 
nectar! I doubt if the gods ever had such a drink. You won’t 
go? Well, I’ll be sure to call some night. Don’t waste it, will 
you? You can’t think how beautiful it brushes along the palate 
of an old fellow of my age; only one hundred and thirty-four, 
though, not very old compared with the Old Corner Book Store. 
Now, in course of time, the old corner lot, which was then about 
half an acre in extent, fell into possession, so I have heard, of one, 
Richard Hutchinson of London, who is said to have been a linen 
_draper, and afterward a famous ironmonger of London; and I 
have heard Shem Drowne say that he became so wealthy as to be 
able to lose in the great fire of that city at least £60,000 without 
failing. He sold this lot of land to one, John Webb of Boston, for 
£75, and he sold off a portion of the lot, measuring fifty-nine 
feet, upon ‘the highway to Roxbury,’ and one hundred and fifty 
feet upon School Street, to Henry Shrimpton, for £40, who fenced 
it in for a garden, and erected on it a garden-house. Henry 
Shrimpton, dying in 1666, devised the estate to his daughter, to- 
gether with £300 to build a house upon it. She married a Zacha- 
riah Bourne, and they dying, the property passed into the posses- 
sion of their two daughters, who resided in Westminster, England. 
In 1707 one, Thomas Crease, an apothecary, purchased the prop- 
erty, with its improvements. Now, in 1711, there was a great 
fire in Boston, which burned the buildings on the old corner 
which Mrs. Bourne had erected, and soon after Dr. Crease sold 
the estate for £1,200 to two parties, one of whom was Nicholas 
Davis, a merchant, who had a son Anthony, who was about to 
marry one, Elizabeth Adams of Dorchester, a daughter of William 
Adams of the Island of Barbadoes. Do I think the old corner 
looks as it did a hundred or more years ago? I should say it did; 
but up School Street, toward City Hall, there have been vast 
changes. But, you know, I don’t see these places in the daytime; 
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I can’t get out then. I can only ‘hook Jack’ at night, and I’ve 
been all over the old town and given the lads and lassies many a 
scare as they were going up the mall on the Common or round the 
old Granary.” “But, my dear Admiral, it’s getting on to be the 
short hours of the night—ought we not to be moving toward 
State Street? I shall then have to climb Beacon Hill alone, and 
what will my good wife do, and her husband out so late?” “You’ve 
been to sea, have’nt you?” he said. “I know by your roll. Let 
me have a little more of a lark, for I’ve not been out since you and 
I tasted the old Pepper together before.” “Well,” I said, “if you 
ever expect to taste it again we had better make for State Street, 
where I hope you will be found in the morning guarding the prop- 
erty of Samuel Thaxter & Son.”* So we wended our way, he 
rather grumblingly as I thought, until we reached the corner of 
Broad and State Streets. “That’s a wonderful star overhead,” 
said he;.“why, it’s Jupiter, I think.” Naturally I looked up—the 
night was cloudy as it well could be. I sought in vain for stars; 
there were none; neither was the little admiral at my side. He 
had vanished into his den. 

Thousands upon thousands daily pass and repass the delightful 
old burial ground on Tremont Street, adjoining Park Street 
Church, known in olden times as the Granary, without giving a 
thought to the dead who lie within its limits. It is third in point 
of age, the King’s Chapel Burial-Ground and Copp’s Hill Burial- 
Place being the two oldest. The Granary, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was known as the South Burying-Ground. 
Here rest the remains of the first governor of this Commonwealth 
under the present Constitution, John Hancock, whose remarkable 
autograph stands at the head of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. The coffined body of Governor Richard Belling- 
ham, who died in 1672, at the age of eighty-four, was found one 
hundred years afterward floating around in the ancient vault. As 
Shurtleff says, “One hundred years form a strong period for such 
a kind of navigation.” Under a very conspicuous monument erect- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin rest the remains of his parents, and 
near by is the grave of his Uncle Benjamin, for whom the great 
philosopher and statesman-was named. 

A tablet directs one to the grave of Woodbridge, who was 
killed in a duel on the Common in 1728 by Henry Phillips. Phil- 
lips subsequently left the country in one of Peter Faneuil’s ves- 
sels, and he mourned until the day of his death the death of his - 


*Now at 35 Central Street. 
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young companion, for they were friends till the fatal occurrence. 
In this enclosure are the remains of many of the eminent men of 
old colonial and provincial times, and where horse-cars used’ to 
bring up with a jerk and go away again at the sound of the start- 
er’s whistle lie buried, in addition to Bellingham and Hancock, 
Governors Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, Sumner, Sullivan, Gore and 
Eustis; also Robert Treat Paine, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; Judge Samuel Sewall of noted memory, the author 
of the famous Diary which bears his name, and who is known 
as the “Witches’ Judge”; Edward Rawson, secretary of the col- 
ony; Peter Faneuil, who gave the Cradle of Liberty to the town; 
Jchn Phillips, the first mayor of the city; and a long list of other 
prominent names, among which none is of brighter renown than 
that of the well-known revolutionary patriot, Paul Revere, the 
Son of Liberty and great mechanic, than whom no one did more 
to secure the liberties of the people. 

He was a man of the people, a Boston boy, born in 1731, and 
brought up to his father’s trade of a goldsmith. He was the friend 
of James Otis, John Adams, Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren and 
the other patriots of the day. He it was of whom Longfellow 
wrote so beautifully and has immortalized. Let us honor these 
dear departed ones who in their lives were the tried and true 
friends of American Liberty. 

Antiquaries may know of the fact, but I am not sure that our 
little world here in Boston does, that in 1775, near the center of 
our beautiful Common, the British raised a fort, the remains of 
which within a comparatively few years were visible; and I am 
not sure that if one walks to the south of the Frog Pond he will 
not find the hill which served to overlook with its mounted cannon 
the then town of Boston. 

By the way, old Governor Richard Bellingham, who died in 
1672, lived on Tremont Street, not a stone’s throw from where 
_ Houghton & Dutton’s window shines so. beautifully at night. 
Sir Henry Vane, while governor, lived in a small house on Queen, 
now Court, Street. Governor John Winthrop lived on Washing- 
ton Street, between Spring Lane and the lot upon which the Old 
South Church, the real Old. South, now stands. Isaac Johnson, 
the husband of Lady Arabella, daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, 
lived in School Street just below where the City Hall now stands. 
He owned the whole square between Court and School Streets 
-and between Washington and Tremont Streets, and was said to- 
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have been, next to Blackstone, the largest landholder of those 
days. 

The ancient landmarks of Boston have nearly all disappeared 
with the growth of the town; they can be counted upon the fin- 
gers, and but few of the streets, lanes and alleys upon which our 
ancestors lived, and through which they took their daily walks, 
bear their original names. How far modern taste has improved 
them is a question. What is now Washington Street was then 
Orange Street, from the Neck to Essex Street ; from Essex Street 
passing by to Bethune’s corner (West Street), to Winter Street 
it was Newbury Street; from Winter Street to School Street it 
was Marlborough Street, named after that great saldier of Queen 
Anne’s day, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough; and from 
School Street to Dock Square it was Cornhill, in which locality 
were the dry-goods shops, and where the late philanthropist and 
merchant, Amos Lawrence, laid the foundation of his fortune, a 
large portion of which he laid out so nobly. Here, too, with: him 
was his brother Abbott, whose residence was on Park Street, the 
house now known as the Union Club. He was, after the close 
of his mercantile career, minister to Great Britain. 

Hollis Street, where the beautiful theater now is, was origi- 
nally called Harvard Street, and the church, as the theater was 
then, was that of the famous Mather Byles, the wit of whom so 
many stories have been told, and the friend of the English poet, 
Pope. A reminiscence occurs to me. When I was a boy the two 
daughters of Dr. Byles were prim old ladies, living in what had 
been their father’s: house; it set back from Common Street, which, 
instead of going through what is now Tremont Street, turned and 
went into Washington Street. On cutting through and extend- 
ing Tremont Street about 1830, or, as it was usually called, Tre- 
mont Road, it became necessary to cut through a part of their 
lawn, which destroyed the appearance of their property; the re- 
mainder of which was taken by the city and sold; this vandalism, 
as those two ancient dames called it, disturbed their equanimity, 
but the old house had to go. As a little boy living not far off, 
I well remember their appearance and prim ways, although it is 
more than seventy-five years ago; they berated the workmen in 
a most lively manner as the cutting went on, and never got over 
the sacrilege, as they termed the march of improvement. For 
about half a century after the royal government had ceased to 
exist in these States, they retained their love of and strict adher- 
ence to the belief in kings and monarchies, and actually refused to 
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acknowledge that American independence had transferred their 
allegiance to new rulers. They worshipped at old Trinity Church 
on Sumner Street. Whén in good humor they would relate with 
pride their walking on Boston Common arm in arm with Gen. 
Sir William Howe and Lord Percy, whose career at Lexington is 
known to nearly every school-boy in the land. One of these an- 
cient relics died in 1835, the other in 1837, stout, unflinching royal- 
ists to the last. 

Winter and Summer Streets have always .borne the same - 
names since from lanes they passed into streets, about 1650. Bed- 
ford. Street was called Pond Street; and Milk Street, School 
Street and Beacon Street were the same as now. Boylston Street 
was Frog Lane; State Street was King Street; and Court Street 
was Queen Street, and naturally when the Revolution changed 
the great affairs of the nation, the smaller ones did not go unat- 
tended. Williams Court, which ran back of the present Herald 
Building, was in old days Savage’s Court, named after a Major. 
Thomas Savage, who was a well-known townsman of early days. 
Brattle Street was Hiller’s Lane and Elm Street was Wing’s 
Lane. Union Street, on which stood the famous Green Dragon 
Tavern, the scene of the meetings of the Sons of Liberty presided 
over by Paul Revere, is the same to-day; there is no record of 
any other name, and long may it continue to bear it! Tradition 
says that on the lower or north corner of this street, where the 
sign of the Blue Ball was known to be, that great man, statesman, 
philosopher, scientist and above all patriot, Benjamin Franklin, 
was born. He was baptized in the Old South Church, opposite 
to which, in Milk Street, the family afterwards removed. 

Doane Street was Lobster Alley; Atkinson Street, now Con- 
gress Street, was Gray’s Lane; High Street was Cow Lane; 
Broad Street was Flounder Lane; Kilby Street was Cooper’s 
Alley; Bromfield Street was Rawson’s Lane; Federal Street was 
Long Lane; and so on ad infinitum. An eminent man was Ed- 
ward Rawson, who lived in the lane bearing his name. He was 
chosen annually secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony for 
thirty-six years, until after the government fell into the hands of 
Sir Edmund Andros. 

Edward Rawson lived on what is now one of the busiest of 
our narrow streets, Bromfield. He became in 1636 or ’37 a resi- 
dent of the old town of Newbury, and held office there until in 
1650, having been elected secretary of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, he removed to Boston and lived thereafter until his 
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death, in 1693, in the lane which bore his name until 1800. For 
one hundred and fifty years Edward Rawson’s name was honored 
in that of the name of the lane in which he lived, and no good 
reason has ever been given why it was changed to that of Brom- 
field. He is more honored to-day in the town of Newbury, by 
the retention of the name of Rawson’s Meadow to a plot of ground 
he once owned there, than he is in this city. He lies buried in 
the Old Granary Burial-Ground. 

One old landmark of ancient Boston is the supposed site of 
the first tavern located in this town. One, Samuel Cole, was the 
first innkeeper; his house was opened for custom in 1634. It was 
in Corn Court and delightfully situated, having a fine view of the 
harbor. Then the tide came up to Dock Square. From the first 
it was a popular resort. In October, 1636, Gov. Sir Henry Vane 
entertained, with his twenty followers, a celebrated sachem of the 
Narragansett tribe of Indians. In 1700 the house was recon- 
structed ; later on, before the Revolution, it shared with the Green 
Dragon.in the meetings of the patriotic townsmen, and was un- 
doubtedly a resort for many who participated in throwing over- 
board the tea in December, 1773, who disguised themselves there 
as Indians. 

Tt is told in the old records that within a minute’s walk of 
what was supposed to be the site of the old conduit (toward the 
building of which Capt. Robert Keayne, the first commander 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, gave a large 
sum for those days, he dying in March, 1656), there was more of 
historical interest than elsewhere on the peninsula, or what then 
constituted the town of Boston. This conduit, which answered 
the purpose of a reservoir in that day, was in or near Ann Street, 
now North Street, and that portion of the thoroughfare on which 
it was placed for a long time known as Conduit Street. When 
one got from there into Washington Street, he was in the “High 
Street leading to Roxbury,” but if he wanted to divert his route, 
he branched off into streets and lanes which were called by the 
names of the persons who lived in them, or by “going from” such 
a house or pasture to so and so. 

Near to Ann Street, which, many of your older readers will 
recollect. had not a very savory reputation even in later days, 
stood: what was known as the Old Dock, and on the corner of 
Dock Square and the old Corn Market was the Sun Tavern. It 
afterward became the grocery store of George Murdock. His 
successor was A. A. Wellington, who, in the process of time and 
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by the continual pushing of trade, found himself in the neighbor- 
hood of the Old South, on Washington Street, where his business 
career ended. This old Sun Tavern, according to Porter, the very 
best authority on such matters, must have been a wonderful place 
It dated back certainly as far as 1690. It was one of the last 
survivors of the earlier landmarks of the town, and was, in its 
day and generation, one of the most conspicuous corners about 
the Old Dock. It was originally a residence, then a tavern, after- 
ward a grocery, and finally a market. Probably not one of the 
early houses of the town of Boston had such a varied career as 
this old building, which was by more than half a century older 
than Faneuil Hall, from the spire of which Shem Drowne’s grass- 
hopper looked down upon it for many, many years. One, Thomas 
Phillips, in 1702, obtained a license for the Sun Tavern; afterward 
one, Samuel Mears, became proprietor, say about 1724. It sub- 
sequently fell into the hands of Paix (Peace) Cazneau, a Huguenot 
from Rochelle, who made the Sun Tavern attractive to the young 
bucks of the town, not only by the good cheer which he dis- 
pensed, but by the beauty of his two daughters, Susannah and 
Elizabeth. The first named became the wife of Col. William Pal- 
frey, of Revolutionary fame, and grandfather of the historian, 
John G. Palfrey. Elizabeth married the celebrated printer, John 
Fleet, who had his printing office on a portion of the land now 
occupied by the building of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, on the Congress Street side. 

The Sun Tavern was a great place for club meetings. Just 
think of it, you club men of to-day, having to wander down to 
Dock Square and the old Corn Market to hold your convivial 
gatherings! Our authority goes on to say that the Scots’ Chari- 
table Society used to hold their meetings in this old hostelry, 
because the Crown Coffee House, wherein they had previously 
met, which was situated at the head of Long Wharf, was too 
small for their purpose. Finding, however, that the Sun Tavern 
reckonings were rather high, they voted that each member should 
pay a “pistareen,” which was an old Spanish coin common in our 
youth and of less value than a real quarter, at each regular meet- 
ing, of which sixpence sterling was to go to the poor of the society 
and the remainder to the tavern. Those were certainly queer old 
days, when the tavern got its full allowance. 

When the late Stephen G. Deblois, for so many years the re- 
spected treasurer of Trinity Church, was alive, he read to the 
writer a portion of the records of the doings of the wardens and 
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vestrymen of that venerable church. Their meetings used to be 
held at one of the old taverns at the full of the moon, and the 
last man in was to pay the score; the full of the moon being 
undoubtedly selected that these ancient Christians might more 
easily find their way home. 

During the siege of Boston it is said that the British took 
possession of the Sun Tavern, and changed its name to the “King’s 
Arms”; but, on the evacuation of the town, the old name was 
restored. The adjoining property was once owned by Capt. 
Thomas Savage, who was made a major-general in 1635, took 
the oath the following year, and was “disarmed” in 1637. But in 
1651 he was captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, and had a brilliant colonial fame, having been a commander 
in King Phillip’s War in 1675. His tomb is in the southwestern 
corner of the King’s Chapel Burial-Ground, where his remains 
were interred in the year 1682. 

Near the old corner where Alfred A. Wellington had his gro- 
cery store for so many years, and where the brethren of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge of Masons used to meet and talk over old “Green 
Dragon” times, as well as more modern Masonry, on which for- 
merly stood the old Sun Tavern, was Corn Court, in which was 
the Bite Tavern, kept in modern days by one, James M. Stevens, 
originally called the “Bight of Logan.” This was a famous hos- 
telry for market-men, in old as well as later times, and for those 
who relished a “quiet little game.” -In early days the tide came 
up to where Faneuil Hall now stands, and there was nothing 
but the harbor seaward where now are blocks of beautiful stores. 
When Governor Vane invited the Indian chief, Miantonomoh, 
sachem of the Narragansetts, to visit Boston in 1636, it was at 
Mr. Cole’s inn he entertained him: and his staff of twenty men, 
and the following year Lord Leigh—spoken of by Winthrop in 
his journal—found such comfortable quarters at Cole’s that he 
preferred staying there to going to Governor Winthrop’s house, 
giving as a reason that he did not wish “to be troublesome to any, 
and the house where he was was so well governed that he could 
be as private there as elsewhere.” Samuel Cole was a famous 
man in his day—a selectman, a charter’ member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, and, moreover, a large prop- 
erty owner. Peace to his manes!. 

When John Hancock was elected governor of Massachusetts 
in 1780, this house took the name of the “Hancock House,” and 
bore a portrait of the first governor of our beloved Common- 
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wealth as a swinging sign. John Duggan was then the landlord, 
and, it is said, supplied the governor with “lemons and limes.” 
He was a firm friend of the governor, under whom he held a com- 
mission of some sort, and wore a sword and sash which Hancock 
had presented him. At the death of Hancock, in 1793, this por- 
trait was draped in black. This old tavern has a curious history, 
dating back at least one hundred or more years. It was a favorite 
resort for foreigners, particularly the French. Talleyrand was 
a guest at the old Hancock House in 1794, and that estimable 
man, John Cheverus, the French priest, who came to this land of 
freedom to escape the horrors of the French Revolution, and who 
was subsequently the first Roman Catholic bishop of Boston, lived 
in this house on his arrival here in 1796. The following year a 
more distinguished exile lodged here, Louis Phillippe, afterward 
king of the French, and it was in this old inn that he gave lessons | 
_in the French language while awaiting his remittance from home. 
It is said, upon good authority, that both Talleyrand and Louis 
Philippe were frequent visitors at the office of the Centine) in 
State Street to look over the files of the Moniteur for the latest 
news from France. Who of us has not in one way or another 
seen or heard of the editor of the Boston Centinel, Major Ben 
Russell, who, while he was in the American army, saw the execu- 
tion of Major André! Talleyrand, to show his appreciation of 
the courtesies the editor had extended to him, presented Major 
Russell with a valuable gold snuff-box, and M. D’Orléans, as 
Louis Philippe was called, gave him what was then very rare 
indeed,—an atlas. Both gifts the Major was fond of showing 
to his friends to the day of his death, in 1845. The writer’s boy- 
ish memory of “old Major Ben. Russell” is that he was an invet- 
erate snuff-taker, and wore a magnificent shirt front of fine lace, 
such as was known by our sailors a half century ago as a “flying 
jib.” The Centinel under his able management was a power for 
good. 

The landlords of this old tavern used to point with pride to 
the bedstead in which Louis Philippe slept, to the nail on which 
Washington once hung his surtout and chapeau when he dined 
in the front parlor, and to the corner where Franklin used to 
place his umbrella and the table at which he sat to take his coffee 
while reading the latest Boston paper. In the war between the 
United States and Great Britain, in 1812, this inn was a famous 
resort for the officers of the army and navy, and subsequently 
was taken possession of by business men for the purpose of 
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drinking the famous punch which the hostess made, and for 
which she was noted for half a century. She was the grandniece 
of Lieut.-Gov. Spencer Phipps, and married for her second hus- 
band William Brazier, and the house was known for many years 
as the Brazier House. This lady was a woman of unusual energy 
and attractiveness, and succeeded in drawing and keeping her cus- 
tomers, as did Mistress Quickly in Shakespeare’s “Henry IV.” 

There was a tavern which stood for many years, as far back 
at least as one hundred and fifty, on the corner of State Street 
and Merchants Row, called the Admiral Vernon, kept then by 
one, Richard Smith, and it had for a sign a portrait of the admiral. 
The little figure, which many of your older readers will remember 
as being at the corner of State and Broad Streets, with a quadrant 
in its hand, is supposed to have been made by Shem Drowne 
in 1770, when William Williams kept a shop on the premises for 
the sale‘ of all kinds of mathematical instruments, etc. In 1794, 
Samuel Thaxter, who married a niece of Williams, succeeded the 
latter in his business, which from him descended to Samuel Thax- 
ter Cushing.. The old admiral wore a suit of grogram, and in 
some way the name “grog” attached to the liquor which he served 
out to his men. There were, too, the Black House Tavern, a 
favorite resort in Prince Street, then known as Black Horse Lane, 
the Brazen Head in old Cornhill, chiefly memorable as the place 
where the great fire of 1760 originated, and the Bull Tavern at 
the lower end of Summer Street, which was one of the oldest 
buildings in the town when it was demolished, about eighty years 
ago. 

Julien’s Restorator stood on the corner of Congress and Milk 
Streets until taken down in 1824. It was one of the most ancient 
buildings in the town, so Drake tells us, and was occupied as a 
private dwelling-house until 1794, when Jean Baptiste Julien 
opened in it the first public eating-house in Boston, with the dis- 
tinctive title of “Restorator,” a crude attempt to turn the French 
word restaurant into English. Before Julien’s day any place into 
which one stepped to take a bite was called a “cook shop,” and 
Julien may fairly be said to be the father of such places as 
Parker’s, Young’s, the Adams House, etc. Julien, like Louis 
Philippe, took refuge in America during the Reign of Terror in 
France. His soups became famous, and he was called the “Prince 
of Soups.” One of his soups now remains to us—the Julien— 
of which all are so fond. At his death his widow succeeded him, 
and carried on the business successfully for ten years. 
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The celebrated Roebuck Tavern was near North Market Street, 
and here it was that, in 1817, Henry Phillips killed Gaspard 
Dennegri. The execution, which was on the Neck, drew an 
immense number of spectators, not one of whom supposed Phillips 
would be hanged. These two sailors got into an argument while 
the landlord was preparing some flip of beer, spirits and sugar, 
and Phillips suddenly seized the iron loggerhead with which the 
beverage was being made, and with one blow killed his adversary. 
It was a clear case of manslaughter, and the crowd did not doubt 
for a moment that a reprieve would arrive. Phillips sang in a 
loud, clear voice one of the fine old hymns of our ancestors, and in a 
moment was launched into eternity. My father was an attendant 
at this execution, and often sang to the family the hymn which 
Phillips sang. 

But the old taverns are now things of the past; yes, there is 
one left back of the Boston Herald office, with its sanded floor and 
bright clay pipes, the resort of the old Scotch and English garden- 
ers, who meet to talk over the events in their line of life, just the 
same as Sam Adams, Paul Revere and the old patriots met at the 
Green Dragon or Sun Tavern, to talk over the doings of the Sons 
of Liberty; and if one will walk quietly into the “Bell-in-Hand” 
to-day, he will probably get as good an idea of what preceded the 
modern hotel as if he had sat there in colonial times, in cocked 
hat and knee breeches. Applying to the “Bell-in-Hand” the 
words of a well-known writer, there is, perhaps, no better illus- 
tration in Boston of the old English Coffee House, such as Dick- 
ens describes and such as travelers may still see in provincial 
towns in England. You enter and pass into a very dingy and 
low-studded room, with low, square windows, admitting but little 
light and completely walled in, as it were, by the tall surround- 
ings. Although there are no longer the old colonial chairs in our 
“Bell-in-Hand,” there is an ancient spell about the place, and 
one can easily imagine, if the frequenters only had wigs and three- 
cornered hats, that they might be discussing the Boston Massacre 
or the destruction of the Tea in Boston Harbor. But new times 
and new ideas and new things have given place to the subjects 
that were discussed by the “old cocked-hats” of revolutionary 
days, of whom Major Melville was the latest specimen. What a 
deal of enjoyment those old fellows must have got out of life, and 
what a power they were for their country’s good! 

Another relic of the last century is now lying at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, the old frigate “Constitution,” built by Edmund 
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Hart, a Boston boy. Her fame is a part of the nation’s history, 
and her centennial was celebrated in 1897. She is the only living 
link between the old navy and the new, and the prayer of every 
American should be, “Heaven save her from despoiling hands!” 

The first block of houses erected in Boston was the range 
called “Tontine” in Franklin Place, now Franklin Street, on which 
there is not now a single residence, which up to 1792 had been a 
quagmire, until it was drained and laid out by its owner, Joseph 
Barrell, who was the owner of a summer residence, afterwards 
the McLean Asylum for the Insane, at Somerville. In the area 
of this plot of ground was an urn to the memory of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The second row of buildings erected in the town was on the 
west side of Court Street in 1800, between Howard Street and 
Bowdoin Square. South Row, near the Old South Church, was 
built about the same time; Hamilton Place, opposite Park Street 
Church, was made in 1806; and Bumstead Place shortly after. 
Pinckney Street, Hancock and Myrtle Streets, and the whole ex- 
tent of Mount Vernon Street were a dreary waste in 1799, on 
which only three decent houses were to be seen, but began in 
the same year to be covered with rows of handsom and fashion- 
able residences. Beacon Hill and all the hills west of it were 
leveled, and the earth taken out and carried down to fill up the 
mill pond where now stands the northern depot. 

No paper bearing upon the old town of Boston would be in 
any way worth attention without at least an allusion to the Tea 
Party which was given on Griffin’s Wharf on December 16, 1773, 
or to the Boston. Massacre, which took place on State Street in 
front of the Merchants Bank on March 5, 1770. The last event 
was undoubtedly the work of a mob whose bad feelings were 
engendered by the previous hasty action of a few British soldiers 
toward the townsmen, who were inflamed by their acts. When 
the soldiers who had fired upon the townsmen were brought to 
trial they were defended by John Adams and Josiah Quincy, the 
patriots, showing conclusively there was no political significance 
to the affair. The throwing overboard of the tea in 1773 was a 
different matter, for which there was a good and sufficient reason 
—‘no taxation. without representation.” Dr. Franklin, then in 
London, wrote home that “the British ministry believe that 3 d. 
a pound upon tea of which one doés not drink ten pounds a year 
is sufficient to overcome all the patriotism of an American.” Ban- 
croft, in his history of the United States, says that the destruc- 
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tion of the tea in Boston Harbor in December, 1773, “merits a 
more thorough and particular consideration than it has yet re- 
ceived.” Without going into a detailed history of the event, let 
me say that it was one of the ante-revolutionary happenings that 
have passed into the history of our country, and was participated 
in by a body of patriots composed of such men as Samuel Adams, 
Joseph Warren, Paul Revere and other Sons of Liberty of the 
day. Joseph Warren was a leader in this affair, which had been 
discussed at the meetings of the Sons of Liberty in the old Green 
Dragon Tavern; and there is every reason to believe that John 
Hancock, Thomas Melville, the last of the cocked-hats, Joseph 
Webb and Henry Purkett, and other personal friends of the hero 
of Bunker Hill, were at least cognizant of, if they did not have a 
hand in it. It was this act of the Bostonians which brought King 
George ITI. to a decision that America must be subdued by force 
of arms. 

Prior to the Revolution, before the days of vaccination, we are 
told that it was a custom to hold smallpox parties, at which the 
guests were inoculated and were shut up for a time from the world. 
In a letter dated July 8, 1776, is the following account of an invi- 
tation to one: 

“Mr. Storer has invited Mrs. Martin to take the smallpox at 
his house. If Mrs. Wentworth desires to get rid of her fears 
in the same way we will accommodate her the best way we can. 
I’ve several friends that I’ve invited and none of them will be more 
welcome than Mrs. W.” : 

The praises of our beautiful Common, as it has been called 
almost froin time-immemorial, have been. sung over and over 
again. The stranger, coming to us from a distance, does not 
think his pilgrimage complete until he has taken in this wonder- 
ful spot, with its ancient elms and charming bit of water. To the 
native born, also, the Common has its wonderful attractions; one 
saunters over its paths on a warm summer day in the shade of its 
overhanging trees, solacing himself with the reflection that the 
spot was dedicated in good old colonial times to the service of the 
people as their training-ground and pasture-field, from which 
chrysalis state it has blossomed forth into as near perfection as 
land and water can be made—a park so elegant in its loveliness 
that it has no compeer in this or any other country,—and it is not 
an infrequent remark to hear from the returned traveler, “I long 
to have a sight of old Boston Common.” 

But the Common has not always had a pleasant history. The 
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Great Elm, which was blown down in 1860, the product of our in- 
digenous forests, had attained a great age; it was undoubtedly 
standing when the Puritans landed; it was more for its -beautiful 
proportion and graceful limbs, and for the associations with its 
history, than for its age and.size, that it attained notoriety. I 
can well remember the feeling of the community when the news 
spread through the city that the old elm was blown down. It 
seemed as if the event was a personal affliction. 

Notwithstanding its beauty and grace, its largest limb was put 
to an ignoble purpose, for it was upon it that the executions of 
early days were performed. Here-it was that Mary Dyer, the 
friend of the celebrated Ann Hutchinson, met her fate, after mount- 
ing the ladder for the second time; and under the leafy folds of 
the great tree Woodbridge met his death in a duel with his, until 
then, friend Phillips—two youths, hardly of age, who came to 
high words in the Royal Exchange Tavern on King Street. 

Another eminent man in his day was John Hull. He united 
with the First Church under Rev. John Norton in 1648. He be- 
came commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany in 1671, and was a magistrate of the colony for many years. 
He, with Edward Rawson and a score of others, seceded from 
the First Church in 1669, and founded the Third or Old South 
Church on the corner of Milk Street and Washington Street. The 
first building lasted about sixty years, when a new church was 
erected, the first service in which was held in 1735; the first ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Joseph Sewall, the son of Judge 
Samuel Sewall, who married the daughter of John Hull. Richard 
Grant White, the Shakespearian scholar, said of this structure 
that it was the perfect model of a New England meeting-house 
of the highest style in the olden time; nothing more light and 
graceful can be found unless in the finest Gothic work. It is not 
a copy nor an‘imitation of anything else, but the conception of a 
Yankee “architect.” 

John Hull became the mint master of the colony and so con- 
tinued until 1680, a period of more than thirty years. For his 
services he received one shilling in every twenty that he coined, 
and these were the well-known pine-tree shillings, now so valua- 
ble for their rarity and antiquity. It is a story that Charles II. 
‘became angry with the Massachusetts Bay Colony for invading 
his prerogative of coining money, to which Sir Thomas Temple 
answered that the tree on the shilling was “the royal oak which 
preserved your Majesty’s life,” at which the king was pleased. 
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Hawthorne, in his story for children of “Grandfather’s Chair,” 
no doubt familiar to you all, has immortalized a legend that when 
John Hull’s daughter Hannah was married he gave her weight in 
pine-tree shillings as a dower. As the young lady weighed 125 
pounds, which came to 1,500 ounces, she must have received 
10,000 shillings, or $2,500, as her marriage portion. John Hull 
died in 1683, and was buried, with many other ancient worthies 
who have been mentioned, in the Old Granary Burying-Ground. 

To digress a little and go back to some of the old records of 
the early days of the town, to show our ancestor’s idea of justice 
combined with a grim sense of humor, it is stated that in 1640 
one Edward Palmer was hired to build a pair of stocks in which 
vagrants and transgressors were to be put for punishment; on 
being adjudged as asking too great a price for them he was 
sentenced to,be put in them for one hour, and thus he became 
the first to try his own work. Josias Plastow, for stealing four 
baskets of corn from the Indians, was sentenced to return eight 
baskets, to be fined five pounds, and be simply called “Josias,” 
without the “Mr.,” in future. In 1649 it was ordered that no 
person should play at shuffle-board or bowling, under a heavy 
penalty. In 1652 Richard Woody was admitted an inhabitant of 
the town on condition that he should not be offensive by his 
trade, but what his trade was will never be known, for the records 
are silent about it. Samuel Lovell was admonished to take heed 
of light carriage; so was Catherine Cornish—a light-o’-love of 
that day. John Wedgewood was set in the stocks for being in 
company with drunkards, but nothing is said of any punishment 
being inflicted on the drinkers. Nicholas Knoop was fined five 
pounds for taking on ‘himself to cure the scurvy with a water of 
no value, which he sold at a dear price. What a pity that our 
modern quacks could not be similarly treated! 

But the old town went on prospering, and in the early part 
of the nineteenth century began to be what it now is—one of the 
loveliest spots on the continent, with beautiful surroundings be- 
yond what any other city can boast of possessing. The iron heel 
of commerce and the march of improvement have gone on tread- 
ing out the old and bringing in a new order of things, appealing 
in their results not only to the citizen but the stranger as one of 
the beautiful places worked out through the instrumentality of 
man in His own good time. 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 





THE CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON, 
JUNE 1, 1813." 


“Truth is always brought to light by time and reflection.” —Tacirtus. 


Many accounts of the action between these frigates, sixty-six years 
ago, have been written, and it may seem superfluous to add another; 
but all are more or less tinged with the partisan feelings of their 
writers. Notably have the historians, Cooper, on the American, and 
James and Brenton, on the English side, given versions of it based 
upon theofficial reports, which ure now known to be inaccurate. The 
most carefully collated and impartial account I have found is in “The 
Battles of the United States by Sea and Land,” by H. B. Dawson, 
who is careful to cite his numerous authorities. He does not, how- 
ever relate the graphic incidents of the fight, many of which are only 
found in the “Life of Captain Broke,” since published. 


*Reprinted from first series of UNITED SERVICE. 


tI would state, to avoid frequent references, in preparing this paper the fol- 
lowing authorities have been examined and freely used, when required, viz. : 

British—Brighton’s Memoirs of Admiral Broke, 1866; Marshall’s Naval 
Biography, vol. iii, 1824; United Service Journal, vol. xxxvi., 1841; British 
Naval Chronicle, vol. xxxiii., 1815; East Anglican Magazine, 1814; New Navy 
List, 1840,—all containing biographies of Broke; James’s Naval Occurrences; 
James’s Naval History, 1837; Brenton’s Naval History, 1823; Yonge’s History 
British Navy, 1866; Nicholas’s History Royal Marines, 1845; Allen’s Battles of 
the British Navy, 1868; John’s Calendar of Victory, 1860; Douglas’s Naval Gun- 
nery, 1829; Adams’s Famous Ships, 1870; Ralfe’s Naval Chronology, vol. iii.,. 
1820; Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, vol. viii., 1817; Thé Ship, by Francis 
Steinitz, 1849; Broke’s Official Report, 1813. 
- American.—Cooper’s Naval History, vol. iii., 1839; Clark’s Naval History, 
vol. i., 1814; Naval Temple, 1816; Naval Monuments, 1816; United States Naval 
Chronicle, 1824; Frost’s Book of the Navy, 1842; Frost’s Lives of the Commo- 
dores, 1845; Aldrich’s History United States Marines, 1875; Washington Ir- 
ving’s Life of Lawrence; Analectic Magazine, vol. ii.; Pamphlet account of the 
Engagement; Story’s Eulogy on Lawrence and Ludlow; Duyckinck’s Portrait 
Gallery; Thomson’s Sketches of the War; The War, newspaper, vol. ii.; Naval. 
Court of Inquiry on the Loss of the Chesapeake and Court-Martial on Lieuten- 
ant Cox; Lieutenant Budd’s Official Report of the Action; Breckenridge’s His- 
tory of the War; Auchineck’s History; Perkins’s History; Emmon’s Statistical 
History United States Navy, 1853; Dawson’s Battles of the United States, vol. 
ii., 1858; Appendix to Niles’s Life of Commodore O. H. Perry, 1821. 
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No action between single ships ‘of the same force ever had 
such moral effect, or was the cause of so much rejoicing in Eng- 
land, as that between these frigates. The action is not to be judged 
by their tonnage or weights of metal,--for a single gun from one 
of England’s ironclads of to-day would throw more metal than was 
projected by a whole broadside from one, or the united broadsides of 
both of these vessels,— but rather by the consequences, real or sup- 
posed, derived from the victory, on the one hand, and the defeat on 
the other. 

The results of the previous actions between the Constitution and 
Guerriere, Wasp and Frolic, United States and Macedonian, Con- 
stitution and Java, and, last of all, of the gallant Lawrence of this 
conflict, three months earlier, between the Hornet and Peacock, had 
shaken the belief of the British nation in the invincibility of its 
“wooden walls,” though they had derided our frigates as “fir-built 
boxes of guns,’”’* and their naval authorities, assured of easy victories, 
had avowedly sent to sea vessels of inferior tonnage and armament, 
in order that their tars might reap honor and the largest reward in 
prize-money as captors of a superior force. Having to confess to 
these defeats} on an element where they had prided themselves on 
being invincible, they now asserted our fir-built frigates were 74’s in 
disguise, and soothed their mortified pride by asserting, our ships were 
manned by Englishmen, who fought desperately because with halters 
around their necks. 

Here, in this action between the Chesapeake and Shannon, where 
the ships were evenly matched, or, as they even claimed, our ship was 
of greater tonnage, heavier armament, and better manned, the tide 
of victory was turned from us, and the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain, as “Ruler of the Seas,” sustained and restored. 


*In 1842, Sir William Symonds, Surveyor-General of the Royal Navy, wrote, 
in a report on ship timber, “Larch timber is at present in the highest estimation 
for ship-building purposes, both from its buoyancy and well-known durability.” 

* * * * oS x 


“ And Britain with amazement saw 
These vain marauders give the law 
Upon the seas unchecked. 


“She saw her Guerriere’s colors torn, 
The Frolic’s too,—and heard to mourr. 
Her Peacock’s drowning knell ; 
But most the Macedonia’s fate 
She wept, and scarce less great 
Her grief when Java fell.” —English Song. 
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The announcement of the victory was received in the House of 
Commons in an unprecedented manner, with cheers and acclamations, 
rendered more remarkable from immediately following the severe 
remarks of Lord Cochrane on the mal-administration of naval affairs, 
and his citing the previous defeats as substantiating his remarks. It 
also elicited from the commander-in-chief the remark that “it had 
restored the renown of the British navy, whose trident had been struck 
from its hand by the previous American victories.” Could greater 
compliments have been paid our naval successes? The gallant Broke 
was created a baronet of the United Kingdom, and given as a crest, 
in augmentation of his family arms, “a naval crown,” issuant from 
it a dexter arm embowed, encircled by a wreath of laurel, the hand 
grasping a trident erect, with this motto: “Scevumque tridentem 
servamus.” 

Of the sea-fights in the time of the Commonwealth, it is said by 
a British historian “that Blake, who was victor, gained not more than 
Tromp, who was vanquished.” The remark is true with respect to the 
engagement of the Chesapeake and Shannon.” The perseverance of 
Broke was equaled by the promptness of Lawrence. He went out 
to meet the Shannon as soon as he ascertained there was no other 
vessel to meet, and his foe, by his action, was bidding him defiance 
and challenging him to battle.. His going into action was as gallant 
as his reception. He was wounded.at the first gun of the enemy, and 
again, fatally, in the groin, as his ship was being boarded, and fell with 
all his officers killed or wounded around him, and expired with the 
watch-words that have been a rallying cry for our navy ever since, 
“Don't give up the ship,” on his lips. 

The shortness of the engagement was only paralleled by his own 
victory over the Peacock in eleven minutes, “by his own watch;” but 
the bloody nature of it was not paralleled by any single or general 
sea-fight of the war. The Chesapeake’s loss alone,.in killed and 
wounded, was greater than either of our squadrons suffered in gain- 
ing their victories on Lakes Erie and Champlain, and she had nearly 
twice as many killed, and a total of nearly as many killed and wounded 
as had Farragut, in the passage of the forts below New Orleans, in 
1862. On the Chesapeake, 61 were killed or died of their wounds, and 
85 otherwise wounded. In Farragut’s fleet, 35 were killed and 135 
wounded. In these two ships, in the brief space of fifteen minutes, 
252, or about one-third of their united complements, were killed or 
wounded. In the general engagement of the British fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, the whole loss was but 296, and in the more recent battle of 
Navarino, only 286, distributed among twelve vessels, three of which 
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were ships of the line. The “Naval Monument” says, “The annals of 
the world may in vain be challenged to furnish another instance of so 
short an engagement, and on each. side such tremendous execution.” 
The whole engagement was without maneuvering, and was begun, 
fought, and finished within hailing distance. The English contended, 
after the victory, that the Chesapeake was the superior in tonnage, 
battery, and crew, while the Americans asserted the Shannon had the 
advantage in battery and in the number and discipline of her crew. 
The ships were in fact very evenly matched, and the result of the 
action was due to the accidents of a naval combat, such as the extraor- 
dinary loss of officers on board the Chesapeake at the beginning of 
the fight, her accidentally fouling the Shannon, and perhaps the more 
effective gunnery of the latter ship, rather than to any superiority in 
force or bravery of conduct.* The few additional tons of the Ches- 
apeake in no way helped to the result. Captain Broke’s letter of chal- 
lenge shows that the batteries of the two ships were precisely the same, 
save that the odd or forty-ninth gun of the Chesapeake was an 18- 
pounder, and the Shannon‘s a light boat-gun; but in reading the 
English accounts of the action we find he had two boat-guns. The 
difference in armament, if any, was more than compensated for by the 
extra weight of the English shot, their 18-pounder shot being 1 pound 
14 ounces, and the 32-pounder shot, 3 pounds heavier than the Amer- 
ican. With regard to crews, the Shannon had undoubtedly the ad- 
vantage of a long-continued exercise and discipline. Broke has stated 
his crew as 330, exclusive of officers and marines, which would bring 
the Shannon’s complement up to 380 or 390. The regularly author- ° 
ized crew of the Chesapeake at that time was 340, also exclusive of 
officers and marines, which would make her complement 390 or 400. 
The English claimed she had 440 on board, and the American accounts 
state 391, which was probably near the correct number. Two muster- 
rolls were found on board the Chesapeake, one of which, written up 
to the morning of the action, contained 391 names. There was there- 
fore little or no advantage in point of numbers, and if any, it was 
swept away by the first guns of the enemy. The assertion that the 
Shannon had extra men from La Hogue, and that the Chesapeake had 
additional men from the Constitution, is without foundation. Captain 
Broke denies the first, and Captain Lawrence had no communication 


*Even so prejudiced a writer as James acknowledges the Chesapeake was not 
finally subdued by superiority of gunnery, which was the Shannon’s forte, but 
by boarding, and says, “Captain Lawrence and his brave offiers deserved a better 


crew than the Chesapeake.” 
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with the shore after he had resolved to fight the Shannon. A brief 
history of the vessels of this conflict, and sketches of their command- 
ers, will not be amiss as a prelude to the fight. 

The Chesapeake, 36, was launched at Norfolk, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 2, 1799. She was 1,135 tons by English, and 1,244 tons by Amer- 
ican measurement, and was completed in 265 working days, not more 
than twenty carpenters at a time being employed in her construction. 
She was 161 feet long by 42 feet beam, and cost, including her first 
outfit, $220,678. She was therefore fourteen years old at the time of 
the action. She performed a cruise in the West Indies in 1800; in the 
Mediterranean in 1802-3; sailed again for the Méditerranean in 1807, 
when occurred the unfortunate affair with the Leopard; and subse- 
quently cruised on our coast. She was esteemed by sailors an unlucky 
ship after her affair with the Leopard, and it was always difficult to 
get a crew.or her. In the quasi French war she made prize of only 
one small vessel, and in the war of 1812 of only four merchantmen. 
She sailed from Boston December 13, 1812, and returned to the same 
port, under command of Captain Samuel Evans, April 9, 1813. Her 
engagement with the Shannon was her first, as it was also her last, 
fight. She mounted at that time, in broadside, fourteen 18-pounders 
on her main-deck, and ten 32-pounder carronades on her spar-deck, 
and, besides, an 18-pounder on her forecastle,—forty-nine guns in all, 
—making her total broadside 590 pounds. Her guns, it is stated, bore 
fanciful names,—by one account inscribed on small squares of copper, 
by another painted in large white letters,-over the ports,—as follows: 
On the main-deck, “Brother Jonathan,” “True Blue,” “Yankee Pro- 
tection,” “Putnam,” “Raging Eagle,” “Viper,” “General Warren,” 
“Mad Anthony,” “America,” “Washington,” “Liberty Forever,” 
“Dreadnaught,” “Defiance,” and “Liberty or Death,”—14. On the 
spar-deck, “The United Tars,” “Jumping Billy,” “Rattler,” “Bull- 
Dog,” “Spitfire,” “Nancy Dawson,” “Revenge,” “Bunker Hill,” 
“Pocahontas,” “Towser,” and “Wilful Murder,”—11. ‘These names, 
which are obtained from a British memorandum, show the guns were 
named by pairs, and that the forecastle 18-pounder was called “United 
Tars.” 

Captain Lawrence had taken command of the Chesapeake only 
ten days previous to the fight, when nearly ready for sea, with great 
reluctance relieving Captain Evans, who was sick. Only four days 
before the battle he wrote Captain Biddle that he had been hoping to 
be relieved by Captain Stewart, but had given up all hopes, and 
should go to sea on Sunday if he saw a chance of getting out clear of 
the Shannon and Tenedos. Prior to Captain Lawrence’s arrival, her 
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second lieutenant, Mr. Thompson, had obtained leave of absence, and 
after his arrival Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Pierce, acting lieutenants, 
were detached on account of ill health, and the third day preceding 
the battle, the first lieutenant, Mr. Page, was sent on shore seized 
with lung fever, of which he died three days after the action, aged 
twenty-eight. Captain Lawrence deplored the necessity of going to 
sea without him. Lieutenant Ludlow, her third officer on the last 
cruise, and aged “scarce twenty-one, a blooming Euryalus,” succeeded 
Mr. Page as first lieutenant, a station in which he had never acted. 
Lieutenant Budd, the second lieutenant, had less experience, and the 
two remaining lieutenants were midshipmen with acting appointments, 
who had just reported. The assignment of new officers and new duties 
to officers, however brave and skilful, was an evident disadvantage, 
heightened by the fact that those who left had enlisted the crew and 
been with them on the former five months’ cruise. Captain Lawrence 
was so well aware of this that he declared he would rather fight the 
Shannon and Tenedos in succession, after being at sea twenty days, 
than to meet one of them immediately on weighing anchor. 

The crew of the Chesapeake were enlisted the preceding autuma 
for two years, and had generally been in her the last five months, but 
vacancies in her complement from absence in prizes and casualties of 
service had been filled since her arrival in port. She had an unusual 
proportion of landsmen, and the motley character of the crew is shown 
by the insolent, not to say mutinous, behavior of a “Portuguese boat- 
swain’s mate,” and the fact that both Captain Broke and Lieutenant 
Wallis state that after the action thirty-six British subjects, deserters 
from H. M. Navy, whose birthplaces and names and the names of the 
ships they deserted from were known, were found on board. Twenty- 
six of these enlisted in the Royal Navy on their arrival at Halifax, 
and five “miserable traitors,’ whose names are given us,—T. Arthur, 
H. Simpson, F. Pierce, T. Jones, and C. Williams,—were taken to 
England and tried, four of whom were flogged around the fleet, and 
the fifth hung, November 18, 1813. Among the wounded also were 
some who surprised the English surgeon by asking him if he did not 
remember them as shipmates, having received their discharge when 
the war commenced by claiming American citizenship. 

The Chesapeake after her capture proved of little service to the 
Royal Navy. She was brought to England and. purchased by the gov- 
ernment for £21,314 IIs. 11%4d. (it is best to be accurate), and in 
1814-15 was put in commission. In 1816 she was placed in ordinary, 
and in 1820 sold at Portsmouth to Mr. Holmes for £500, who cleared 
£1,000 profit. This reminds us of similar depreciations in value ex- 
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perienced by sales of vessels in our own navy. Mr. Holmes broke the 
vessel up, took several tons of copper from her, and disposed of her 
timbers for building purposes. Much of the wood was employed in 
building houses in Portsmouth, but a large portion was sold to John 
Prior, a miller, for nearly £200, who pulled down his old mill at 
Wickham, nine miles from Portsmouth, and constructed a new one 
with this timber, which he found admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The deck-timbers, “32 feet long and 18 inches square,” were placed 
unaltered horizontally in the mill, and the purloins of the deck, about 
12 feet long, served without alteration for joists. The mill in 1864 
was standing just as erected in 1820, and was likely to last hundreds 
of yars (pretty well for a “fir-built ship”). It is now owned by a Mr. 
Godrick. The rector of Kenstown, who recently visited it, says, “The 
beams, joists, and floors are all constructed from the timbers of the 
Chesapeake. The beams in many places are pock-marked with grape- 
shot. The mill, armed with many modern appliances, was merrily 
going, and on every floor the blithe and mealy men were urging their 
life-sustaining toil;’’ and he adds, “on one of these planks, on one 
of these floors, beyond all reasonable doubt, Lawrence fell in the 
anguish of his mortal wound ; on another, if not the same, Watt’s head 
was carried away by a grape-shot; and on others Broke lay ensan- 
guined and his assailants dead. Thus pondering, I stood, and still the 
busy hum went on. Corn passed beneath the stones, flour poured 
forth a warm, sustaining element of life, and merry millers passed 
around their kindly smile and blithesome jest.” 

In 1840, Sir William Symonds ordered a colossal bust of Sir P. B. 
V. Broke to be carved and affixed to the head of a frigate Chesa- 
peake, then building. Before her launch she was converted into a 
screw frigate of fifty-one guns, but she has disappeared from the navy 
list, and her name is not now represented in the Royal Navy. 

The Shannon, 38, was built. at Brindsley’s yard, Chatham, in 
1806. Two ships of the same name had previously been lost. One, 
a 32-gun frigate, constructed in 1796, and wrecked in 1800; another, 
a 36-gun frigate, launched in 1803, and the same year run aground 
in a gale under the batteries near Cape La Hogue. The third, the 
Shannon of the present narrative was “a plain, massive, and effect- 
ive ship; strictly of her class,” of 1066 tons, and, according to Captain 
Broke’s letter of challenge, mounting “24 guns upon her broadside, 
and one light boat-gun, 18-pounders, on her main-deck and 32- 
pounder carronades on her quarter-deck and forecastle, and manned 
by a complement of 330 men and boys, including 30 seamen, boys 
and passengers who were taken out of recaptured vessels lately.” 
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The Shannon was commissioned in June, 1806, by Captain Broke, 
and from the day he entered upon her command he was not contented 
to trust only to the undoubted pluck of English sailors, says his 
eulogizer, but by constant exercise and steady discipline he rendered 
them effective gunners and skillful swordsmen. 

In 1807 he was ordered, with the Meleager in company, to protect 
the Greenland whale-fishery. On this cruise the ship pierced beyond 
80° N. latitude. The Shannon was next attached to the Channel 
fleet, and constantly employed in blockading ports in the bay of Bis- 
cay; and, says an English writer, “When the American war was de- 
clared her discipline was perfect, and her guns were as rifles in the 
hands of her crew, and this crew was not to be weakened, while 
an American frigate existed on the ocean.” It was Captain Broke’s 
practice to continue to throw empty provision casks overboard in 
strong winds, and notwithstanding the motion of the sea, the men 
were sure to strike them; and to cut down the flag-staff at point- 
blank range was not considered particularly good practice if it was 
steady. So they could actually shoot flying. The guns and carron- 
ades of the Shannon had, what was then unusual, dispart sights and 
a wooden quadrant for degrees of elevation. Besides these, at every 
port a compass was inscribed, by cutting grooves in the deck and 
filling them up with white lead. The effect of this precaution and 
exercise was shown in the action with the Chesapeake. Several of the 
officers and most of the crew had been with Captain Broke during 
the whole seven years of his command, and been, so to speak, educated 
by him, while every plank in the ship was familiar to them. Broke’s 
biographer says, “The Shannon crew, for more than seven years, in 
fair weather and in foul, in calms and storm, in the excitement of the 
chase. and the regularity, the monotony perhaps sometimes, of the 
the morning and evening exercise, had learned to know each other 
thoroughly. Discipline was paramount, and consequently every duty 
was quietly, noiselessly, and effectually discharged.” The writer 
of a notice of Sir Philip Broke in the United Service journal, at the 
time of his decease, says, “It should not be forgotten that the present 
system of gunnery in the Royal Navy sprung from the Shannon’s; 
borne on at last upon the tide of popular favor, from the surprising 
effects it had produced at the capture of the Chesapeake.” 

After the action the Shannon was but little in active service, 
and in 1859 she was broken up. Her figure-head, a colossal female 
bust, painted white, ornamented with a necklace of gilded roundlets, 
and surmounted by a star taken from the Chesapeake’s stern, now 
ornaments a glazed arcade at Broke Hall, and some of her timbers. 
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have been constructed into an elegant and lofty pair of gates leading 
to the grounds. The relics were presented to Sir P. B. V. Broke’s 
surviving son by the British Admiralty. 

Her name was continued on the list of the Royal Navy by a stately 
steam-frigate of 35 guns and 2,665 tons, and is now represented by an 
iron-plated steamship of 3,095 tons, mounting 9 guns, and the fifth of 
her name, built at Pembroke in 1875-76. _ 

Captain Philip Bowes Vere Broke, the commander of the Shan- 
non, was the eldest son of Philip Bowes Broke, and descended from 
a Sir Richard Broke, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the reign 
of Henry VIII., whose ancestor was Adam de Doyle del Brooke, lord 
of Leighton Cheshire in the reign of Henry III. For over three hun- 
dred and fifty years the family have resided at Broke Hall, Suffolk, 
England ; and for four hundred years previous at Leighton. A memo- 
rial window and brass placed in Nacton Church, in 1863, by Rear- 
Admiral Sir George Broke Middleton, Bart., Captain Broke’s son and 
successor to the baronetcy. (he having assumed his maternal name 
“Middleton”), records the names of his ancestors who have been 
buried in the vault beneath the church since 1545, and is dedicated 
to them, “In gratitude to God for having granted them the peaceful 
enjoyment of the Broke Hall estate for three hundred and forty 
years.” 

Broke Hall was built 1526. Captain Broke was born under its 
ancestral roof, Sept. 9, 1776, two months after our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and at the time of the action was not quite thirty-seven years 
old. He early showed a predilection for the sea, and when twelve 
years old entered the naval academy at Portsmouth. He commenced 
his naval career as a midshipman June 25, 1792; was promoted a 
lieutenant in 1797, a commander in 1799, and made a post-captain 
Feb. 14, 1801, after less than nine years’ service, and when about 
twenty-four years of age. He had, however, no command until 1805, 
when he was commissioned to the Druid, 32. He continued to com- 
mand the Druid until June, 1806, when he was appointed to the Shan- 
non, 38, just launched, and continued in command of her until after 
the capture of the Chesapeake, in 1813, and her return to England. 
On her arrival there the Shannon as put out of commission, as “unfit 
for further service,” and “Sir Philip” was offered the New Castle, 60, 
a new ship, “built to match the large American vessels, misnamed 
frigates,” but his wounds would not permit his accepting active ser- 
vice. November 2 following the action Captain Broke was created a 
baronet of Great Britain, “in consideration of the distinguished zeal, 
courage, and intrepidity displayed by him in his brilliant action with 
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the Chesapeake, and February, 1814, he received the royal permission 
to bear the crest of honorable augmentation to the family arms and 
motto, already stated. In 1815 he was made a K.C.B. Numerous 
honors and compliments were showered upon him. The city of Lon- 
don voted him its thanks, the freedom of the city, and a sword. Ips- 
wich, its thanks. The gentry of Suffolk, his native county, subscribed 
£730 for a plateau of silver. The Free and Easy Club of Ipswich, 
100 guineas for a silver cup. The underwriters of Halifax presented 
him with an address and a piece of plate valued at £100, and he 
was granted a gold medal and clasp. At the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Salamanca, August 4, 1813, Lord Wellington’s toast was. “Cap- 
tain Broke and the Shannon.” On the arrival of the news of the 
victory at Plymouth the illuminations were general, and the toast of 
the day was, “An English Broke, and an Irish river.” 

Sir Philip was never afloat again after his return to England in the 
Shannon. On the 1st of August following the action he wrote to his 
wife that Captain Brenton had drawn him. two pretty sketches of the 
action, which, though she did not love such pictures of fire and terror, 
represented “one of the happiest moments of his life, as affording him 
the privilege of retiring with honor, and conscious of having earned 
his liberty.” And again on the 6th of August he wrote her his cap- 
ture was of more value to him than all the wealth of the world, as it 
enabled him to retire happily and without reproach. He enjoyed a 
life of domestic ease, and never fully recovered from the effects of 
his wounds, which, in 1840, were aggravated by an accident. So he 
continued in his retirement, not rich, but with a competency, sending 
his two sons into the service. In 1830 he was promoted a rear-ad- 
miral, and at his death, June 3, 1841, at the age of sixty-five, had at- 
tained the rank of a retired “rear-admiral of the Red.” 

Captain James Lawrence, the commander of the Chesapeake, 
the youngest son of John Lawrence, Esq., counselor-at-law, was born’ 
in Burlington, New Jersey, October 1, 1781, being therefore, at the 
timie of the action, less than thirty-two years of age. He early showed 
his predilection for a sea-life, which was opposed by his father, who 
placed him in the law office of his brother John. After the death of 
his father, and when about seventeen years of age, he entered the 
U. S. Navy as a midshipman, September, 1798, and had been nearly 
sixteen years in the service, with one furlough of six weeks, when he 
received his death-wound. In 1800 he was an acting lieutenant on 
board the Adams, but in consequence of the reduction of the navy 
he was one of Commodore Preble’s “good boys.” For a time he was 
he as one of Commodore Preble’s “good boys.” For a time he was 
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the first lieutenant and temporarily commander of the Enterprise, and 
assisted in the destruction of the Philadelphia, under Decatur. He 
was afterwards removed to the John Adams, and returned to the 
United States with Preble, but returned, in command of gunboat No. 
6, to the Mediterranean, serving nearly five years continuously against 
the Turks. After that he was constantly engaged in the Constitu- 
tion as first lieutenant, and in the Vixen, Wasp, Argus, and Hornet 
as commander. We commend this record of sea-service to grumblers 
of to-day over the short and broken cruises they are called upon to 
perform to the interruption of their pleasanter service on shore sta- 
tions. 

In his remonstrance at the promotion of the gallant Morris over 
him, Lawrence contrived with delicacy and spirit at once to save the 
feelings of a brother-officer and to vindicate his own. 

On the preceding March, in command of the Hornet, he cap- 
tured the Peacock, of equal force, in the same or less time than the 
Chesapeake was captured. Himself stated that the interval between 
the firing of the first shot and the Peacock’s hoisting her flag union 
down was eleven minutes by his watch, but as his clerk had got it 
down “fifteen,” he thought the time short enough. The Halifax 
papers said “that a vessel moored for the purpose of experiment could 
not have been sunk sooner.” It is to his honor that more men were 
lost on board the Hornet in saving than in conquering the enemy. 
One man only was killed in the battle on board the Hornet, but three 
of her crew went down in attempting to save the vanquished from the 
sinking vessel, and Lawrence took under his particular care a youth 
whose father was killed on board the Peacock, leaving him an orphan. 
In him 

“The foe felt the paw of the lion, 
But the battle once ended, the heart of a lamb.” 


Commodore Decatur, with whom Lawrence had served much, 
when asked “whether his intrinsic merits as an officer justified the 
enthusiastic veneration in which the nation held his memory?” an- 
swered, “Yes, sir, it did; and the fellow died as well as he lived; but 
it is a part of a soldier’s life to die well. He had no talk; but he in- 
spired all about him with ardor; he always saw the best thing to be 
done; he knew the best way to do it; and had no more dodge in him 
than the mainmast.” 

Cooper says, “Lawrence was a man of noble stature and fine per- 
sonal appearance. He had the air and manners of a gentleman-like 
sailor, and was much beloved by his friends. He was quick and im- 
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petuous in feelings, and sometimes manifested it on the quarter-deck; 
but in all critical situations his coolness was remarkable. He was a 
perfect man-of-war’s-man, an excellent quarter-deck seaman, handling 
his vessel not only skillfully, but with all the style of the profession. 
In his feelings and sentiments he was chivalrous, generous, and just. 
All his younger officers became singularly attached to him. Indeed, 
his interest in the midshipmen was proverbial, and on one occasion, 
when the midshipmen of a squadron gave a dinner to Commodore 
Rodgers, for some reason it was proposed not to ask any lieutenants. 
“What, not Mr. Lawrence!’ cried one. Mr. Lawrence was excepted 
by acclamation, and was, in fact, the only lieutenant present. His 
humanity and kindness of heart were as conspicuous as his courage, 
and he was never known to say rude things to his inferiors, for, while 
his manner had all a seaman’s frankness, and sometimes a superior’s 
impatience, it was tempered by the qualities of a gentleman. His eyes 
filled with tears while inflicting necessary [corporal] punishment, nor 
was it common to find another who had so strong a reluctance to use 
his authority in this mode as himself. . . . His deportment during 
the battle in which he fell was noble and inspiring, and the loss of the 
ship may be imputed to his death. Even his enemies eulogized the 
manner in which he carried his ship into action.” 

An aged friend of mine,* now eighty-five years old, informs me, 
that the day before the battle Captain Lawrence, accompanied by a 
lieutenant, came into the shop where he was an apprentice, the lieuten- 
ant having a minature of Captain L. he wished mounted, leaving to 
Captain L. the selection of the frame. “During the conversation Cap- 
tain L. was leaning his tall, manly figure over the show-case.”’ The 
miniature was left to be called for to-morrow, but the battle was fought 
the next day, and they never returned. My friend, describing Law- 
rence’s personal appearance as he remembers it, says, “He was tall, a 
little under six feet, and broad across the shoulders, with a handsome, 
manly face and dark hair, with side-whiskers combed up, and shaved 
under the ears, as was then the style. His proportions. were good 
and movements graceful, and he carried himself as one born to com- 
mand; and, in fact, he was a man made up and finished such as we 


like to look upon.” 
Such were the antecedents and characters of the two commanders 


about to engage in mortal combat.f 


*Mr. James Todd, of Portland, Maine. 


+In 1823 the widow of Lawrence petitioned for a continuance of her pension 
of $50'a month, which had expired under the law, and was refused it. The Com- 
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THE BATTLE. 


On the 21st of March H. B. M. frigate Shannon, Captain Broke, 
accompanied by the Tenedos, Captain Hyde Parker, sailed: from 
Halifax for a cruise in Boston’ Bay. On the 2d of April the two 
frigates reconnoitered the harbor of Boston and saw the President 
and Congress, the latter with her sails bent and top-gallant-yards 
across ready for sea; and the former nearly so. The Constitution was 
at the time undergoing a large repair, and having her decks lowered 
to render her more snug, and give her a smaller and more inviting 
appearance. The British frigates took station to intercept the Ameri- 
can frigates should they run out. Meanwhile, the Chesapeake man- 
aged to elude their vigilance, and run in on the 18th of April, and on 
the 1st of May the Congress and President, availing themselves 
-of a shift of the wind and foggy weather, put to sea. On the 23d of 
May the Curlew joined the blockading frigates, and was immedi- 
ately sent with prisoners and dispatches to Halifax. Fully aware the 
-Chesapeake would not attempt to cope with two frigates, Captain 
Broke on the 25th of May ordered the Tenedos on a cruise, to re- 
join him off Boston on the 14th of June, unless otherwise ordered by 
a superior officer, and early Tuesday morning, the 1st of June, wrote 
and dispatched his famous letter of challenge to the commander of the 
Chesapeake, as appears by his brief pocket-diary. 


June 1. Off Boston, moderate N.W. W[rote] Lawrence. p.m. 
“Took Chesapeake. 

There is no trace of this letter in the Shannon’s letter-book, the 
‘last entry by the clerk, Mr. Dunn, who fell in the action, bearing date 
May 31. This letter was intrusted to Captain Slocum, a discharged 
prisoner who landed at Salem, and mailed it thence to Boston, where 
it arrived after the battle., The letter, save a fling at Commodore 
Rodgers for not-accepting his verbal challenges, which he may never 
have received, is frank and manly, and begins thus: 

“As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I request you will 
do me the favor to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, to try 
the fortunes of our respective flags.” The Shannon’s force is thus 
-described: “The Shannon mounts twenty-four guns upon her broad- 


mittee on Naval Affairs reported “that duly appreciating the merits and bravery 
of Captain Lawrence, yet they are of opinion that it is inexpedient at the present 
time to grant her petition, and recommend the petitioner have leave to withdraw 
her request.” A double period of five years, $1,200, was, it would seem, consid- 
ered ample compensation to the widow and children of Lawrence for his noble 
self-sacrifice! Another instance of the proverbial ingratitude of republics. 
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side,—one light boat-gun, 18-pounders on her main-deck, and 32- 
pound carronades on her quarter-deck and forecastle,—and is manned 
by a complement of 300 men and boys (a large proportion of the lat- 
ter), besides 30 seamen, boys and passengers, who were taken out of 
recaptured vessels lately.” “I am thus minute,” says Broke, “because 
a report has prevailed in some of the Boston papers that we had 150 
men additional lent us from La Hogue, which really never was the 
case.” After fixing the place of meeting, and providing against inter- 
ruption, Captain Broke concludes by saying, “I entreat you, sir, not to 
imagine that I am urged by mere personal vanity to this wish of meet- 
ing the Chesapeake, or that I depend wholly upon your personal 
ambition for your acceding to this invitation. We have both nobler 
motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I say that the result of 
our meeting may be the most grateful service I can render to my 
country ; and I doubt not that you, equally confident of success, will 
feel convinced that it is only by repeated triumphs in even combats 
that your little navy can now hope to console your country for the 
loss of trade it can no longer protect. Favor me with a speedy reply. 
We are short of provisions and water, and cannot stay long here.” 
Had this letter been received, there is little doubt Lawrence would 
have waited to get his ship in better order before proceeding to the 
combat. 

Shortly after dispatching this letter, the Shannon, with colors 
flying, stood close into Boston light-house, and there lay to, inviting 
the fight. The Chesapeake was seen from her at anchor in Presi- 
dent Roads, with royal yards across, and apparently ready for sea; 
indeed, Captain Lawrence had imperative orders to proceed to sea 
without delay. Presently she loosed her foretop-sail, then all her top- 
sails, and sheeted them home, the wind, a light breeze from W. by N.., 
being perfectly fair. The preceding day had been rainy, but it to-day 
“was one of unclouded summer loveliness.” Between twelve and one 
Captain Broke, from the mast-head of the Shannon, observed the 
Chesapeake fire a gun, and loose and set top-gallant-sails: She was 
soon under way and made more sail. While aloft, Captain Broke 
saw that Captain Slocum’s boat had not reached the shore in time for 
the delivery of his challenge to the commander of the Chesapeake. 
Spectators, it is said, were collected in every place in and near Boston 
which commanded a view of the sea, and sail-boats went out from the 
land to view the combat, but the frigate proceeded to the eastward till 
lost to the sight of the town. 

As the Chesapeake came down, the Shannon filled and stood 
out from the land under easy sail till four o’clock, when the Chesa- 
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peake, having hauled up and fired a gun in defiance, the Shannon 
hauled up also and reefed topsails. Both ships were now about seven 
miles distant, and again bore away, the Shannon with her foresail 
hauled up and maintop-sail braced flat and shivering, to allow the 
Chesapeake to overtake her. The Chesapeake sent down her royal 
yards, but the Shannon kept hers aloft, thinking the wind might 
become lighter. About this time Broke addressed his crew in sub- 
stance as follows: “Shannons! you know from various causes the 
Americans have lately triumphed on several occasions over the Brit- 
ish flag in our frigates. This will not daunt you, since you know the 
truth that disparity of force was the chief reason. But they have gone 
further ; they have said and have published it in their papers that the 
English have forgotten the way to fight. You will let them know to- 
day there are Englishmen in the Shannon who still know how to 
fight. Don’t try to dismast her. Fire into her quarters, main-deck 
into main-deck, quarter-deck into quarter-deck. Kill the men, and 
the ship is yours. Don’t hit them about the head, for they have steel 
caps on, but give it them through the body. Don’t cheer; go quietly 
to your quarters. I feel sure you will all do your duty ; and remember 
you have now the blood of hundreds of your countrymen to avenge.” 
Lawrence also addressed his crew in a few words, as was his custom, 
pointing to the flag and exhorting them to die sooner than see it dis- 
honored, but they have not been preserved. When he had finished 
his harangue there was a murmuring among the seamen, led by a 
Portuguese boatswain’s mate, that they had not received their prize- 
money from last cruise. Lawrence directed the purser to give them 
prize-checks for the amount; and when the ship got within gun-shot 
distance of the Shannon the seamen voluntarily and heartily cheered. 

At a few minutes past five, Boston light bearing west about six 
leagues, the Shannon again hauled up, with her head to the S. and 
E., under top-sails, top-gallant-sails, jib, and spanker, having only 
steerage-way. The Chesapeake came down upon the Shannon’s star- 
board quarter, “Captain Lawrence standing on a gun-slide, fatally 
conspicuous. by the white vest and other habiliments he had assumed.” 
The ship, fresh in dock-yard paint and gay with bunting, having three 
ensigns flying,—one at the peak, one at the mizzen royal mast-head, 
and one in the starboard rigging,—while from her main fluttered the 
captain’s coach-whip, and at her fore she carried a large white flag, 
bearing the motto “Sattors’ RIGHTS AND FREE TRADE.” The Shan- 
non, rusty from cruising, bore an old blue ensign at the peak, with her 
captain’s pennant at the main, and a union jack at the fore. As a 
precaution, however, in case these should be shot away, an ensign was 
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rolled up and stopped on the main-stay, and another in the main rig- 
ging, ready to be loosed, and Lieutenant Watts had placed still 
another,—a white ensign,—as was his wont, at quarters on the cap- 
stan, to be in readiness to hoist on the captured ship. Captain Broke 
thought the Chesapeake would pass under his stern and engage him 
upon the port, or lee side, and therefore directed his men to lie down, 
flat as she passed, to avoid in some degree her raking fire. Had he 
done so the fate of the action might have been different.* Captain 
Lawrence, however, either overlooked or waived this advantage, and, 
pursuing the tactics in which he had been so successful with the Pea- 
cock, at 5:40 P. M. gallantly luffed up within half pistol-shot upon the 
Shannon’s starboard quarter. The sails of the Chesapeake came rap- 
idly between the slanting rays of the evening sun and the Shan- 
non, darkening the main-deck ports of the latter, whilst the increasing 
ripple of the water against her bows as she approached could be dis- 
tinctly heard at all the guns of the after-battery on the Shannon’s 
silent main-deck. The Shannon’s men had received orders to fire 
their guns on the main-deck as soon as their guns bore on the Chesa- 
peake’s second bow port, and to aim principally at her ports. The 
Shannon’s guns were loaded thus: The aftermost main-deck gun 
with two round-shot and a keg containing one hundred and fifty 
musket-balls ; the next gun with one round and one double-head shot, 
and so alternately along the broadside. In a moment, the position 
attained, the Shannon commenced the action by firing the after main- 
deck gun, and a second afterwards the after-carronade on the quarter- 
deck, just as the Chesapeake, while rounding to, brought her foremast 
in a line with the Shannon’s mizzen-mast. The Chesapeake discharged 
her whole broadside in return, which was replied to by the Shannon’s 
guns as fast as the men could level them with precision. The general 
cannonade lasted only six minutes. It was said at the time of the 
action, and confirmed by marks made over her main-deck guns, that 
as near as possible only two and a half broadsides were fired from the 
Shannon’s main-deck. 

The effect of the first fire from the Shannon, as witnessed from 
her tops, was truly withering. “A hurricane of shot, splinters, torn 
hammocks, cut rigging, and wreck of every kind was hurled like a 
cloud across the deck. Of 150 men quartered thereon, more than 100 
were instantly laid low.” By the American account, Sailing-Master 
White was killed, Lieutenant Ballard mortally wounded, and Captain 


*This is an obvious advantage, which, as Sir P. Broke admits, the Chesa- 
peake might liave availed of, and it is one which, had it been taken, would most 
probably have gained some previous advantage.—Sir Howard Douglas. 
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Lawrence struck by a musket-ball in the leg, which inflicted a painful 
wound. He, however, leaned on the companion-way and continued to 
command and encourage his men. Lieutenant Broom of the marines 
and Boatswain Adams were also killed, and three men successively 
shot down at the helm. From the way she had previously acquired 
the Chesapeake gradually forged ahead of the Shannon, and, at 
5:53 P.M., to prevent this was luffed up a little, when, having her jib- 
sheet and foretop-sail tye shot away, and foresails disabled, she would 
not answer her helm, but flew up into the wind, and fell on board the 
Shannon, the fluke of the latter’s waist-anchor, stowed in the main 
chains, entering the Chesapeake’s quarter gallery. She thus became 
exposed to a most galling raking fire. Lieutenant Wallis, of the Shan- 
non, says, “The cannonading continued eleven minutes, when the 
Chesapeake, which had got before our beam, was taken aback, and 
making a stern board, dropped into the Shannon just abaft her fore- 
channels.” The shot of the Shannon now had a fair range along 
the Chesapeake’s decks, beating in her stern ports, and sweeping the 
men from their quarters, and the shot from her foremost guns enter- 
ing the ports from the manmast aft, did considerable execution. An 
open cask of musket cartridges, for the use of the marines, standing 
on the Chesapeake’s cabin skylight, caught fire and blew up, adding 
to the confusion, but doing no injury; the spanker-boom, directly 
over it, being barely singed. Mr. Stevens, the veteran boatswain of 
the Shannon, who had fought under Rodney, when employed outside 
the Shannon in lashing the Chesapeake to her, had his left arm 
hacked off by repeated sabre-cuts, and as mortally wounded by a 
musket-ball, and Midshipman Samwell was mortally wounded on the 
Shannon’s forecastle. | 

At this juncture Captain Lawrence ordered his boarders called 
away, but the negro bugler had deserted his quarters, and when found 
was unable from fright to sound his bugle. This occasioned some 
delay, and a midshipman was sent below to pass the word, but few 
understood the call. Acting Lieutenant Cox ran on deck at the head 
_ of a few of the second boarders, but arrived just in time to receive 
and carry below his falling commander, fatally wounded in the groin 
by a musket-ball said to have been fired by Lieutenant Law, of the: 
Shannon’s marines. It is asserted that Lieutenant Cox, on mount- 
ing the deck, being unacquainted with the crew, joined a party of 
the enemy through mistake, and was made sensible of his error by 
their cutting at him with their sabres. Confusion prevailed, and 2 
greater part of the men deserted their quarters and ran below. The 
Chesapeake by this time had fallen off so that she lay close alongside- 
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the Shannon, the latter’s mainmast beirig in a line with her taffrail. 
Seeing, as he says, the Chesapeake’s men flinching from their guns, 
and that the ships would quickly separate, Captain Broke threw down 
his trumpet, and calling out “Follow me who can,” dashed on board, 
followed by Lieutenants Watt and Falkner and about twenty men, 
stepping from the fore end of the Shannon’s gangway hammocks, 
on the after quarter-deck gun of the Chesapeake, and thence over her 
hammocks on her quarter-deck. Captain Broke says he did not intend 
to board personally, but went on board from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and as a matter of necessity. When he reached the Chesa- 
peake’s quarter-deck, Mr. Livermore, a friend of Captain Lawrence, 
acting as chaplain, shot at him, and made a cut at his head, which he 
warded off, but inflicted a severe wound on his arm. With this ex- 
ception, not an officer or a man was to be seen on it to oppose him; 
but upon the gangways (he says) about twenty Americans made a 
slight resistance, and were instantly driven towards the forecastle, 
where a few endeavored to get down the fore-hatchway, but in their 
confusion prevented each other. A few fled over the bows and 
reached the main-deck through the bridle-ports, and the remainder 
laid down their arms and submitted. First Lieutenant Ludlow, of 
the Chesapeake, though wounded, hurried on deck, where he soon re- 
ceived a mortal sabre-wound, and Second Lieutenant Budd attempted 
to lead up the first division of boarders from below, but only a few 
followed him. He gave orders to haul on board the fore-tack, and 
attempted to regain possession of the quarter-deck, but was imme- 
diately wounded and thrown down on the main-deck. He made an- 
other attempt to meet the boarders, but by that time the enemy had 
complete possession of the spar-deck. The English account says, 
“Some thirty of the Shannon’s quickly followed the first boarding- 
party, who kept down the men who were ascending the main hatch- 
way, and answered a spirited fire still continued from the main and 
mizzen-tops.” But the crew of the Chesapeake had no officer to rally 
them, and were really overpowered. The total number who got on 
board from the Shannon was 50, of whom 5 were officers, viz., Cap- 
tain Broke, Lieutenants Watts and Falkner, Midshipmen Smith and 
Drake. There were 34 sailors and 5 marines of the Shannon, and 4 
men from other ships. Captain Lawrence, lying in the wardroom and 
hearing the firing cease, forgot the anguish of his wounds, and having 
no other officer near, ordered John Dix, the surgeon-mate in attend- 
ance on him, on deck to “Tell the men to fire faster, and not give up 
the ship:” adding, “The colors shall wave while I live.” 

The English say that when they boarded, most of the men in the 
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Chesapeake’s fore and main tops fled to the decks. In the mizzen- 
top three men were shot by Midshipman Cosnahan from the main-yard 
of the Shannon, and one fled to the deck, but the remaining man 
kept up his fire on the boarders, much to their annoyance. He was 
closely watched, but no one could get a shot at him, when a seaman 
stormed the top and threw him into the starboard quarter boat of the 
Chesapeake just as the contest on the forecastle was ended. Captain 
Broke in his official report credits Midshipman Smith with having 
stormed the Chesapeake’s fore [main?] top, which appears to have 
been a mistake, as Lieutenant Wallis says, “It was a mere invention,” 
“ “but he did board her from our fore-yard, and slid down one 
of her back-stays.”’ 

After the Chesapeake’s men upon the furecastle had submitted, 
Captain Broke ordered one of his men to stand sentry over them, and 
sent his other followers aft, where the conflict was still raging. He 
was giving orders to answer the fire from the tops, when the sentry 
hastily called out to him. Turning around, the captain found himself 
treacherously opposed by three of the Chesapeake’s crew, who are 
said to have been English deserters, who, seeing they were superior to 
the British near them, had armed themselves afresh. Captain Broke 
parried the middle fellow’s pike and wounded him in the face, but at 
the instant received from the man on the pikeman’s right a blow from 
the butt of a musket which bared his skull and nearly stunned him. 
The third man cut him down with a broadsword, which exposed his 
brain to view for three inches or more, and was himself cut down by 
one of the Shannon’s seamen. Captain Broke and his foe then lay 
side by side on the Chesapeake’s forecastle, each, though weak, 
nearly powerless, and covered with lime* and blood, struggling, the 
captain for the possession of his sword, which had fallen from his 
grasp, and the American for a bayonet with which to dispatch his foe. 
At last the sailor- being the stronger, got uppermost with the bayonet, 
when John Hill, a marine of the Shannon, came up, and was about 
to thrust Captain Broke through with his bayonet, when Captain B., 
with great sang-froid and presence of mind, called out, “Poh! poh! 
you fool! Don’t you know your captain?” when Hill raised his arm 
and ran the American through. Had Broke spoken in a voice and 
manner unusual the marine would certainly have made a fatal attack 
upon him. This scene is the subject of an illustration in the Life of 


*A cask of unslacked limie on the Chesapeake’s .forecastel, probably placed 
there to be used in repelling boarders, had been struck by a shot from the Shan- 
non and scattered around over the deck. 
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Admiral Broke, where it is styled a treaclierous attack; but inasmuch 
as the captain was at the time giving orders to fire on the maintop, 
and the ship had not been surrendered, it can scarcely be considered. 
such. Captain B. was not the only sufferer in this episode, for one of 
his men was killed and two wounded, so that his three assailants were 
more than matched, and overpowered by superior numbers. 

In this hand-to-hand conflict, says an English authority, “the 
Americans fought desperately, because they had no time to escape the 
impetuosity of the British charge, rather than from any determination: 
or plan to defend the ship; for a general panic having been caused by 
the slaughter they had suffered, they fled as considering the ship al- 
ready surrendered.” 

While the scenes which we have described were taking place on the 
forecastle, in less time than we have taken to narrate them, a reinforce- 
ment of thirty men had followed the original score that dashed on 
board with the captain, and Lieutenant Watt, who had been shot in 
the foot by a musket-ball from the mizzen-top while boarding, rushing 
aft, hauled down the stars and stripes at the peak, and was engaged 
in hoisting the English ensign over them, and it is said, by mistake, 
had bent them on in the hurry with the stars and stripes uppermost, 
and was so rehoisting them when the top of his head was taken off by 
a grape-shot from the Shannon’s seventh gun; or, according to an- 
other acocunt, he was instantly killed, the shot passing over the head 
of a quartermaster of the Shannon, who was very short, and striking 
Watt, who was a tall man, in the chest, and killing two of the Shan- 
non’s men near him. 

Broke, wounded, on the forecastle, was tenderly raised by two of 
his midshipmen, and whilst one bound an old handkerchief round his- 
streaming head the other cheered him by saying, “Look there, sir ; 
there goes the old ensign up over the Yankee colors.” Slowly then 
they led him to the quarter-deck and seated him, half fainting, on a: 
carronade-slide. 

Whilst these events were passing on the forecastle and quarter- 
deck, an animated conflict of two or three minutes was maintained on- 
the main-deck, which ended in the dispersion of her crew, who were 
driven below. A grating was then placed over the main hatchway 
and a marine posted as sentry over it. This man, seeing a comrade 
pass, stretched out his hand to him in congratulation on their victory, 
when he was fatally shot from below. Lieutenant Falkner, on this, 
rushed forward, and presenting his pistol, said he would blow the 
brains out of the first man who attempted to fire another shot. The 
firing aroused Broke, and on being informed the cause, he faintly 
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directed the Americans to be driven into the hole, and then lapsed 
into total insensibility. By this time, the Chesapeake’s head grad- 
ually falling off, her head-sails filled, and she broke away from the 
lashings and forged across the bow of the Shannon. As the ships 
separated a general cry was raised on board the Shannon to cease 
firing. It’ was impossible to throw more men on board, and unneces- 
sary, as the boarding-party hailed, “We have possession.” 

The battle was over. Between the discharge of the first gun and 
Captain Broke’s boarding only twelve minutes had elapsed, and the 
scenes which followed, up to the cry of “Cease firing,” occupied only 
three or four minutes, all accounts agreeing that the action was over 
in fifteen minutes. , 

“The two ships presented a dismal spectacle after the battle. 
Crowded with the wounded and dying, they resembled floating hos- 
pitals, sendipg forth groans at every roll.” The brave Broke lay 
delirious from his wounds, but fresh reinforcements were sent from 
the Shannon, and he was soon removed to his own ship. The wounds 
of Lawrence rendered his removal impossible, and his cabin being 
very much shattered, he remained in the wardroom of the Chesapeake, 
attended by his own surgeon and surrounded by his brave and suf- 
fering officers, except Ludlow, who was removed to the Shannon and 
placed in the vacant berth of poor Watt, the first lieutenant of the 
Shannon, who had been killed in the moment of victory. The sur- 
geon of the Shannon was: sent on board to consult with the surgeon 
of the Chesapeake in regard to Lawrence. Few inquiries were neces- 
sary; but few as they were, Lawrence anticipated them, and in their 
mournful answer steadily prognosticated his own decease. “I know,” 
he said, “why you ask that question. My own surgeon asked the 
same, and I see from it there is no hope for me.” In this way he lin- 
gered four days in extreme bodily pain, and the silent melancholy of 
a proud and noble heart, in his delirious moments murmuring, “Don’t 
give up the ship,” and then expired. His body, wrapped in the colors 
of his ship, was laid on her quarter-deck and so conveyed to Halifax. 

As. the sun went down over the blood-stained waters of the bay, 
and in the twilight interval between his setting and the moon’s up- 
rising, the slain on board both ships were committed to the deep, 
“tenderly, yet quickly; sadly and in a few words.” This done, the 
rigging was knotted, the masts fished, and the decks partially washed. 
Half the Shannon’s officers went on board the prize, and the prisoners 
were quickly and readily secured “with manacles found in a hogshead 
on deck, in readiness for the foe, had the action been otherwise de- 
cided.” With the stars and stripes drooping beneath the ensign of 
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St. George from the peak of the Chesapeake, the two ships started 
for Halifax, and the small vessels that had gone out from Boston and 
its neighboring inlets to witness the fight sorrowfully turned home- 
ward. 

On board the Chesapeake the night was an anxious one for the 
victors. The prisoners were noisy and abusive. Her main-deck was 
therefore scuttled, and one of the main-deck guns pointed down into 
the hold, and by that means submission established, At 4 A.M. it 
was found advisable to send more of the prisoners to the Shannon, 
and the ships were hove to for that purpose, Cape Cod still in sight 
and not more than eight or ten leagues’ distant. The Chesapeake 
remained in sight of the Shannon, and was directed by her move- 
ments during the 2d, 3d, and 4th of June. On Saturday, the sth, 
whilst off Sambro Light, a dense fog obscured her whereabouts. The 
signal-guns fired from the Shannon that day must have had a mourn- 
ful significance on board the Chesapeake, for Lawrence then lay 
dead in her wardroom. On Whit-Sunday, the 6th, the fog con- 
tinued, but two hours past noon it lifted, and the Chesapeake hove 
in sight; and at 3:30 P.M., just as all the church-bells of Halifax had 
called its citizens to evening prayer, the Shannon, closely followed 
by her prize, glided past the wharves amid exulting cheers, and clew- 
ing up her topsails, came to anchor. 

Judge Haliburton, better known by his nom de plume of Sam 
Slick, has furnished a very graphic account of the arrival of the ships 
at Halifax and their appearance. He says, “I was attending divine 
service at St. Paul’s Church, when a person was seen to enter hur- 
riedly, whisper to a friend in the garrison. pew, and as hastily with- 
draw. The effect was electrical; the news flew from pew to 
pew, and one by one the congregation left. the church. The move- 
ment became so general that I left the building to inquire the cause of 
the commotion. I was informed an English man-of-war was coming 
up the harbor with an American frigate as her prize. By that time 
the ships were in full view, near George’s Island, and slowly moving 
through the water. Every house-top and every wharf was crowded 
with groups of excited people, and as the ships successively passed 
they were greeted with vociferous cheers. Halifax was never in such 
a state of excitement before or since. It soon became known the 
ships approaching were the Shannon and Chesapeake, and that the 
former was in temporary charge of Lieutenant-Provost Wallis, a 
native of Halifax. This circumstance naturally added to the enthu- 
siasm of the citizens, for they felt that through him they had some 
share in the honor of the achievement. No one could have supposed 
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that these ships had been so recently engaged in mortal combat, for 
as they slowly passed up to the dock-yard they appeared as if they 
had just returned from a cruise. 

“As soon as possible after the vessels had anchored near the dock- 
yard a young friend and myself procured a boat, and pushed off to 
endeavor to obtain permission to visit them. We were refused ad- 
misson to the Shannon, in consequence of Captain Broke’s requiring 
quiet and repose, on account of his severe wounds; but we were more 
fortunate in obtaining access to the Chesapeake. Externally she 
looked as I have said,—as if just returned from a short cruise; but 
internally the scene was never to be forgotten by a landsman. The 
deck had not been cleaned (for reasons of necessity that were ob- 
vious), and the coils and folds of rope were steeped in gore, as if ina 
slaughter-house. She was a fir-built ship, and her splinters had 
wounded nearly as many men as the Shannon’s shot. Pieces of skin 
with pendant hair were adhering to the sides of the ship, and in one 
place I noticed portions of fingers protruding, as if thrust through 
the outer wall of the frigate; while several sailors, to whom liquor 
had evidently been handed through the portholes by visitors in boats, 
were lying asleep on the bloody floor, as if they had fallen in action 
and expired where they lay. Altogether it was a scene of devastation 
as difficult to forget as to describe. It is one of the most painful 
reminiscences of my youth, for I was but seventeen years of age, and 
it. made upon me a mournful impression that, even now (1864), after 
a lapse of half a century remains as vivid as ever.” . . . “The 
guns of the Chesapeake had all names given them, which were painted 
in large white letters.” . . . “I observed on the quarter-deck the 
figure of a large man wrapped in the American flag. I was told it 
was the corpse of the gallant Captain Lawrence, who fell in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and whose last. words are reported to have been, 
‘Don’t give up the ship!” 

Recently a visitor to Halifax met an old gentleman who told him 
that he was about seventeen years old; and they were coming out of 
church just as the ships were coming up the harbor. They all knew 
the Shannon, and that the Chesapeake was a prize, by the American 
ensign which was set below the British flag. All rushed to the 
wharves and cheered the Shannon, whose band responded by play- 
ing “Rule Britannia,” and “Yankee Doodle,” and that old gentleman 
added, “We all felt nice.” 

Lawrence was buried at Halifax on the 8th of June with all the 
honors of war due his rank. By order of the governor 300 rank and 
file of the Sixty-fourth Regiment, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, 
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with the proper proportion of officers, and the officers of the garrison 
marching two and two, and wearing crape on the left arm, attended 
the funeral. Boats two and two, with all the naval officers present, and 
the American naval officers, followed the corpse to the shore. The 
corpse, with the American ensign spread over the coffin, on which 
was placed the sword of the deceased, was landed from the Chesa- 
peake. Six captains of the navy, one of whom was Commander 
Blythe of the Boxer, killed a few months later in action with the En- 
terprise, officiated as pall-bearers. Six captains of the Sixty-fourth 
Regiment preceded the corpse, and the few remaining officers of the 
Chesapeake followed as mourners. The staff-officers of the navy, 
and Sir Thomas Saumarez, with the staff and officers of the garrison 
generally, attended, and the procession was closed by a number of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Halifax. The funeral-service was 
performed by the rector of St. Paul’s, and three volleys were dis- 
charged by the troops over the grave. 


“O’er his bier his colors laid, 
Above is placed his faithful blade. 
No more is heard the victor’s cheer, 
The brave respect the hallowed bier; 
No warlike passion fills their breasts, 
Hushed in repose the warrior rests.” 


Ludlow died on the 13th of June following. His remains were 
entombed with every mark of military distinction which a generous 
enemy could bestow on a gallant youth who fell in defending his 
country’s flag. 

On the 7th of August the brig Henry, of Salem, Captain George 
Crowningshield, Jr., sailed from that port with a flag of truce for 
Halifax, where she arrived on the roth, and having accomplished the 
object of her voyage, sailed again on the 13th with the remains of 
Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow on board, and arrived at 
Salem on the 18th. On the 23d the bodies were landed with appro- 
priate honors and conveyed to the Rev. Mr. Spaulding’s meeting- 
house, which was hung with sable cypress and evergreen, where the 
Hon. Joseph Story pronounced a eulogy, and the remains were then 
conveyed by faithful seamen to the tomb, where the Masonic societies 
and miltary corps paid the last ritual homage to them. 

They were soon after conveyed to New York, where a procession 
was formed, which, with spectators, it is estimated amounted to fifty 
thousand. The burial-service was once more performed, and the dead 
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committed to the tomb. The monument is in Trintiy church-yard, 
Broadway, so placed that the last part of the inscription can be read 
from the street. The first monument erected—a broken column— 
became very much dilapidated, and in 1864 the present plain but hand- 
some brownstone structure, carved with appropriate devices, was 
erected, and inclosed with chains supported by posts formed of can- 
non captured from the British. a 

It is creditable to the crews of H. M. ships on the North American 
station that they subscribed two days’ pay for the relief of the widows 
and orphans slain on board the Shannon, and in the Admiralty 
burying-ground at Halifax there is a granite monument “Sacred to 
the memory of those brave seamen who died at the hospital of 
wounds received on board the Shannon in her glorious action in 
which she captured the U. S. frigate Chesapeake,” etc. But no stone 
or mound marks the spot where the mortally wounded on board the 
Chesapeake are laid at rest. 

The court which was assembled to inquire into the loss of the 
Chesapeake reported the Shannon as much cut in her spars and rig- 
ging, and, receiving many shot in and below the water-line, was 
reduced almost to a sinking condition, while the Chesapeake was com- 
paratively uninjured, and that they had no doubt that if the Chesa- 
peake had not fallen on board the Shannon, the latter must have 
very soon surrendered or sunk. In the British official report it is 
stated, “Both ships came out of action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if they had only been exchanging 
a salute.” Neither of these assertions is correct. In the Shannon’s 
log, immediately after the action, it was noted, “Masts wounded and 
rigging and hull of the ship much cut up. All hands diligently em- 
ployed refitting the rigging and stopping shot-holes.” A detailed re- 
port of the number of times. the vessels were hit and the damage 
they sustained was made to the British authorities, by which it ap- 
pears the Chesapeake was struck by twenty-five 32-pounder shot, 
twenty-nine 18-pounder shot,.three hundred and six grape-shot, and 
two g-pounder shot,—in all 362 times; the Shannon was struck by 
thirteen 32-pounder shot, twelve 18-pounder shot, one hundred and 
nineteen grape-shot, and. fourteen bar-shot,—total, 158 times. 

Not one of the bar-shot which struck the Shannon was effective in 
passing through the ship’s sides. They appear to have struck the 
side of the Shannon, making great scratches or marks, and then to 
have fallen into the sea. One, however, struck the Shannon end 
on, and its end came through the side and protruded itself on the 
main-deck. The ships were engaged within a ship’s width, or forty 
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feet of each other, and it is worthy of remark that even at this very 
small distance some of the heaviest shot stuck in their sides. The 
grape-shot did not penetrate into the main-decks, but only through 
the bulwarks and, of course, through the ports. The bar-shot were 
perfectly useless against the hull, spars, and slings of the yards. 
They were only effective against the lower rigging. The Chesapeake 
fired a good deal of case langridge (canister), but it was useless ex- 
cept to aggravate wounds on the men. An English writer acknowl- 
edges “the Chesapeake’s fire was excellent, for she struck the Shan- 
non with twenty-eight shot of all sizes every. minute, and this not- 
withstanding the Shannon struck her with sixty shot of all sizes a 
minute.” It should be recollected that the Chesapeake’s spar-deck 
fire was comparatively stopped when the vessels fouled, while the 
Shannon’s was continued after the boarding. 

_ One quarter-deck carronade was dismounted, and four main-deck 
guns of the Chesapeake were rendered useless. One of the main- 
deck guns was split at the muzzle for more than a foot. In the cabin 
one gun had the cascabel knocked and was otherwise shot; another 
had been struck by two or three shots, and the carriage shot through; 
another on the main-deck, the third from aft, was also damaged, and 
several had trucks split ; but that, observes the English authority, “did 
not prevent the working of these guns, as the Chesapeake had half- 
trucks bolted on the carriages just within the side,”—an advantage 
gained by what we call “dumb trucks” I have never seen stated, and 
which, it is evident, were a new idea to the Englishmen. The Chesa- 
peake’s hammocks were driven in on the forecastle-waist and quarter- 
deck in several places in gaps, and above the hammocks the lower rig- 
ging was very much cut close down to the upper deck. The carpenter 
of the Shannon reported thirty or forty as having entered the Chesa- 
peake’s stern over and above the number which could be ascertained 
by the holes and marks which they had made, evidently an exaggera- 
tion, but the wrecked state of the stern, the cabin in general, and the 
three after-guns on the port side proved many more round-shot had 
taken effect than could be accounted for by individual marks. The 
overhead in the cabin was lined with fir-wood as a ceiling, and the 
whole of this was covered with splinters of gun-metal, and some of 
the beams were splintered for some feet in length. The Chesapeake 
had a double transom,—a transverse timber laid athwart the stern- 
frame, which formed a shelf or flat surface in the wardroom just be- 
low the stern-post. This -wood-work, full five feet thick, was much 
‘shot and splintered up. An 18-pounder shot entered it diagonally and 
penetrated it for nearly seven feet! All the spare compasses in the 
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Chesapeake had been placed on this wood-work, and were so shot and 
knocked about as to be useless; the binnacle compasses having been 
also destroyed, the prize had not one left to steer by. 

The Shannon was struck by twelve 18-pounder shot on the fore 
and main masts, through the knee of the head, between the spar and 
main decks, under the fore-chains, through the wales, three times just 
above the water line, and through the quarter-deck bulwark. One of 
these shot struck a quoin, which struck a marine, the captain of a gun, 
and drove his knee-cap half-way up his thigh. He would not go to 
the cock-pit, but was placed by the mainmast, where he cried bitterly 
at being thrown out of the fight. Of the thirteen 32-pounder shot 
which struck the Shannon, two struck the mainmast, one the mizzen- 
mast, two went through the knee of the head and lodged in the hawse- 
hole, one went through below the bridle-port, three went through the 
main-deck, two went through the quarter-deck bulwark, one through 
the copper, and one through the wales. The fourteen bar-shot which 
struck did not cause any leakage. The grape-shot, of which there 
were 119 hits, did not pass anywhere below the bulwarks, and every 
one which struck passed through. The loader of one of the guns on 
the Shannon was struck by a grape-shot. It entered just below his 
stomach and fell into the cavity of the body ; but though thus wounded 
the brave fellow would not go below. He was led to an arm-chest, 
and there lay down in dreadful agony, begging those about him to 
put their hands into the wound and take the shot out, saying, “I shall 
do well enough if you will only do that.” Of course he died. 

Any account of this action without the official reports would be in- 
complete. They are therefore appended. Official reports are pre- 
sumed to embody in concise form the principal events, yet in this 
action they are not to be entirely relied upon. The American official 
report was made by, the acting second lieutenant, who was not on the 
upper deck until the boarding-party from the Shannon was in posses- 
sion of it, and the British official report, to which the name of Captain 
Broke was appended, is known to have been prepared when he was 
weak and delirious, it being doubtful if he ever signed it. Lieutenant 
Wallis, the second lieutenant of the Shannon, and the officer who 
brought her to Halifax after the death of Watt,—Broke being hors du 
combat from his wounds,—declined the responsibility of writing a 
report of the action, hoping his beloved commander would be able to 
do so. It was considered important by Captain Capel, the senior 
officer at Halifax, that a report of the engagement should reach Eng- 
‘ land without delay, and accordingly the so-called official report, “the 
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concoction,” as Wallis calls it, “of Commissioner Wodehouse and 
Captains Capel and Byron,” was sent to England by Lieutenant Falk- 
ner without being shown him for revision. Captain Broke was vexed 
by the errors in his published letter, and especially so much of it as 
related to Smith’s storming the foretop, “and the marine officers 
boarding at the head of their divisions, when they did not board at 
all.” Wallis says, “It was equally erroneous to say that the ships 
came out of action as if they had only been exchanging a salute, the 
fact being that the Shannon’s lower rigging was all cut through, and 
the masts consequently unsupported, so that had any sea been on they 
would have gone over the side.” He adds, “The story that Broke 
gave me orders to take charge of the Shannon and Falkner the Ches- 
apeake is fabulous, the pure invention of the concoctors of the letter. 
Broke’s wounds rendered it impossible for him to have done so.” 


Tue OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE ACTION. 


LIEUTENANT BUDD’S OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION. 
“HALIFAX, June 15, 1813. 


“Sir,—The unfortunate death of Captain James Lawrence and 
Lieutenant Augustus C. Ludlow has rendered it my duty to inform 
you of the capture of the late United States frigate Chesapeake. 

“On Tuesday, June 1, at 8 A. M., we unmoored ship, and at me- 
ridian got under way from President’s Roads, with a light wind from 
the southward and westward, and proceeded on a cruise. A ship was 
then in sight in the offing, which had the appearance of a ship-of-war, 
and which, from information received from pilot-boats and craft, we 
believed to be the British frigate Shannon. We made sail in chase 
and cleared ship for action. At half-past 4 Pp. mM. she hove to, with 
her head to the southward and eastward. At 5 Pp. M. took in the royals 
and top-gallant-sails, and at half-past 5 hauled the courses up. About 
fifteen minutes before 6 Pp. M. the action commenced within pistol-shot. 
The first broadside did great execution on both sides, damaged our 
rigging, killed, among others, Mr. White, the sailing-master, and 
wounded Captain Lawrence. In abcut twelve minutes after the com- 
mencement of the action we fell aboard the enemy, and immediately 
after one of the arm-chests on the quarter was blown up by a hand- 
grenade thrown from the enemy’s ship. In a few minutes one of thé 
captain’s aids came on the gun-deck to inform me that the boarders 
were called. I immediately called the boarders away, and proceeded 
to the spar-deck, where I found that the enemy had succeeded in . 
boarding us, and had gained possession of our quarter-deck. I im- 
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mediately gave orders to haul aboard the fore-tack, for the purpose 
of shooting the ship clear of the other, and then made an attempt to 
regain the quarter-deck, but was wounded and thrown down on the 
gun-deck. I again made an effort to collect the boarders, but in the 
mean time the enemy had gained complete possession of the ship. On 
my being carried down to the cockpit, I there found Captain Law- 
rence and Lieutenant Ludlow, both mortally wounded; the former 
had been carried below previously to the ship’s being boarded, the 
latter was wounded in trying to repel boarders. Among those who 
fell early in the action was Edward J. Ballard, the fourth lieutenant, 
and Lieutenant James Broom, of marines. I herein inclose to you a 
return of the killed and wounded, by which you will perceive that 
every officer upon whom the charge of the ship would devolve was 
either killed or wounded previously to her capture. The enemy report 
the loss of Mr. Watt, their first lieutenant, the purser, the captain’s 
clerk, and 23 seamen killed, and Captain Broke, a midshipman, and 
56 seamen wounded. : 
“The Shannon had, in addition to her full complement, an office 
and 16 men belonging to the Belle Poule, and a part of the crew be- 
longitig to the Tenedos. 
“T have the honor to be, with great respect, etc., 
“GEORGE Bunn. 
“Hon. Wm. Jones, Secretary of the Navy.” 


“KILLep.—Edw’d J. Ballard, acting lieutenant; James Broom, 
first lieutenarit of marines; Wm. A. White, sailing-master; Pollard 
Hopewell, midshipman; John Evans, Midshipman; Courtland Living- 
ston, midshipman; Daniel Burnham, quartermaster; James Wood- 
bury, quartermaster; Michael Kelly, quarter-gunner; John Carter, 
boatswain’s mate’; also 26 seamen, rT matines; total killed, 47. 

“Wounvep—James Lawrerice, Esq., captain (since deceased) ; 
Aug. C. Ludlow, lieutenant (since deceased) ; George Budd, lieuten- 
arit; Wm. Cox, acting liewtenant; Samuel Livermore, acting chaps 
lain’; Franeis Nichols, Walter Abbott, Wni: A. Weaver, Edmund M. 
Russell, Wm. Berty, midshipmen; Peter Adams, boatswain (since 
dead); Jeffers Griffith and James A. Lewis, quartermasters; Foster 
Déla, quarter-guriner (since dead’) ; Samuel Hutson, sailmaker’s mate; 
Thomas Finriepan, gutitier’s yéomati; Thorias Smith, second’; Jolin 
Veazy, John Giles; atid Thomas Rotise, qiiarter-gtinners ; and Thorias 
Jackson, sécotid quartermaster ; total officers and’ petty officers wound- 
ed, 21; atid seamen, 58; marities, 20; total wounded, 99; of whom 
died of their woutids, F4.” 
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CAPTAIN P. B. V. BROKE’S OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ACTION. 
“SHANNON, Hatirax, June 6, 1813. 


“S1r,—I have the honor to inform you that being close in with 
Boston lighthouse, in His Majesty’s ship under my command, on the 
Ist inst., I had the pleasure of seeing the U. S. frigate Chesapeake 
(which we had long been watching) coming out of the harbor to 
engage the Shannon. I took a position between Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod, and then hove-to for him to join us. The enemy came down in 
a very handsome manner, with three American ensigns flying. When 
close up with us, he sent down his royal yards. I kept the Shannon’s 
up, expecting the breeze would die away. At half-past 5 p. m. the 
enemy hauled up within hail of us on the starboard side, and the 
battle begun, both ships steering full under topsails. After exchang- 
ing between two and three broadsides the enemy’s ship fell on board 
of us, their mizzen-channels locking in with our fore-rigging. I 
went forward to ascertain her position, and observing that the enemy 
were flinching from their guns, I gave orders to prepare for boarding. 
Our gallant bands appointed for that service immediately rushed in 
under their respective officers upon the enemy’s decks, driving every- 
thing before them with irresistible fury. The enemy made a desperate 
but disorderly resistance. The firing continued at all the gangways 
and between the tops, but in two minutes’ time the enemy were driven, 
sword in hand, from every post. The American flag was hauled down, 
that the proud old British union floated triumphant over it. In an- 
other minute they ceased firing from below, and called for quarter. 
The whole of this service was achieved in fifteen minutes from the 
commencement of the action. 

“T have to lament the loss of many gallant shipmates, but they fell 
exulting in their conquest. My brave first lieutenant, Mr. Watt, was 
slain in the moment of victory, in the act of hoisting the British colors. 
His death is a severe loss to the service. Mr. Oldham, the purser, 
who had spiritedly volunteered the charge of a party of small-armed 
men, was killed at his post on the gangway. My faithful old clerk, 
Mr. Dunn, was shot by his side. Mr. Oldham has left a widow to- 
lament his loss. I request the commander-in-chief will recommend her 
to the Lords of the Admiralty. My veteran boatswain, Mr. Stephens, 
has lost an arm. He fought under Lord Rodney on the 12th of April. 
I trust his service will be duly rewarded. I am happy to say Mr. 
Samwell, a midshipman of much merit, is the only officer wounded 
besides myself, and he not dangerously. Of my gallant seamen and’ 
marines, we had 23 slain and 56 wounded. No-expressions I can make. 
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use of can do justice to the merits of my brave officers and crew; the 
calm courage they displayed during the cannonade and the tremen- 
dous precision of their fire could only be equaled by the ardor with 
which they rushed to the assault. I recommend them all warmly to 
the commander-in-chief. 

“Having received a severe sabre wound at the first onset, whilst 
charging a party of the enemy who had rallied on the forecastle, I 
was only capable of giving command till assured that our conquest 
was complete; and then directing the second lieutenant, Wallis, to 
take charge of the Shannon and secure the prisoners, I left the third 
lieutenant, Falkner (who had headed the main-deck boarders), in 
charge of the prize. I beg to recommend these officers most strongly 
to the commander-in-chief’s patronage for the gallantry manifested 
during the action, and the skill and judgment displayed in the anxious 
duties which afterwards devolved upon them. To Mr. Etough, the 
acting master, I am much indebted for the steadiness with which he 
conned the ship into action. Lieutenants Johns and Laws of the 
marines bravely boarded at the head of their respective divisions. It 
is impossible to particularize every brilliant deed performed by my 
officers and men; but I must mention that when the ship’s yard-arms 
were locked together, Mr. Cosnahan, who commanded in our maintop, 
finding himself screened from the enemy by the foot of the topsail, 
laid out of the mainyard-arm to fire upon them, and shot three men 
in that situation. Mr. Smith, who commanded in our foretop, stormed 
the enemy’s foretop from the foreyard-arm, and destroyed all the 
Americans remaining in it. I particularly beg leave to recommend 
Mr. Etough and Messrs. Smith, Leake, Clavering, Raymond, and 
Littlejohn, midshipmen. The latter officer is son to Captain Little- 
john who was slain in the Berwick. The loss of the enemy was 
about 70 killed and 100 wounded. Among the former were the fourth 
lieutenant, a lieutenant of marines, the master, and many other offi- 
cers. Captain Lawrence is since dead of his wounds. 

“The enemy came into action with a complement of 440 men. 
The Shannon, having picked up some recaptured seamen, had 330. 
The Chesapeake is a fine frigate, and mounts forty-nine guns, 18’s on 
her main-deck, and 32’s on her quarter-deck and forecastle. Both 
ships came out of the action in the most beautiful order, their rigging 
appearing as perfect as if they had only been exchanging a salute. 


“T have the honor to be, etc., 
“P. B. V. Broke. 


“To Cart. THE Hon. T. BLADEN CAPEL, etc., Halifax.” 
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LIST OF KILLED ON BOARD H. M. S. SHANNON. 


“G, T. L. Watt, first lieutenant; G. Aldham, purser; John Dunn, 
captain’s clerk; G. Gilbert, Wm. Bertles, Neil Gilchrist, Thomas 
Selby, James Long, John Young, James Wallace, Joseph Brown, able 
seamen; Thomas Barr, Michael Murphy, Thomas Molloy, Thomas 
Jones, John O. Connolly, ordinary. seamen; Thos. Barry, first-class 
boy. Marines—Samuel Millard, corporal; James Jaynes, Dominique 
Sadin, Wm. Young, privates. Supernumeraries—Wm. Morrisay, 
John Moriarty, Thomas Gormon. 

“P. B. V. Broke, Captain. 


“ALEX. JACK, Surgeon.” 


By the late GzorceE H. Preste, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy. 





THE USE OF TREES 1N WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY IN FIELD OPERATIONS. 


Tue United States Army Signal Corps, during the recent military 
maneuvers at American Lake, Washington State, and Camp Atas- 
cadero, California, made a discovery which may prove valuable 
as a means of introducing wireless telegraphy into field opera- 
tions. , 

Complicated appartus for this purpose is in use in the German 
army and has been adopted by the Russians, but this new dis- 
covery will greatly simplify the methods employed. 

In transmitting electro-magnetic waves over land, the absorp- 
tion of intervening hills, vegetation and conductors in general, 
through which the electric waves must pass in reaching the re- 
ceiving apparatus, has always heretofore interfered with the use 
of wireless telegraphy over land areas, but by the present system 
this has been overcome, at least for short distances. 

At the American Lake maneuvers, Lieutenant William M. 
Goodale, U. S. Signal Corps, found that in laying rapid telephone 
lines in a wooded country, for the field exercises of the army, a 
much better ground could be obtained by making the ground 
connection through a nail driven into a tree or shrub, than by 
the ordinary method of burying a conducting plate, and much 
more.readily. In very dry, sandy soil, such as was found at Camp 
Atascadero, it was very difficult to get a good ground by the ordi- 
nary method, but by utilizing trees for the purpose, a telegraph 
or telephone station could be established in a few moments with 
an excellent ground, even when the nail was placed 30 feet or 
more above the earth surface. 

Major George O. Squier, U. S. Signal Corps, who was in 
charge of the signal work at Camp Atascadero, found also that 
good communication could be maintained from one tree top to- 
another, with the trunks of both trees in the circuit. He also: 
found that when the operator holds the ground wire in his hand, 
and completes the circuit to earth by merely touching a live twig- 
or leaf, the transmission of speech is good. 
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The advantage of this, in a military sense, is apparent. A 
scout can thus use the tree elevation to obtain a good view, 
screened by the foliage from the enemy, and can still transmit, by 
his field telephone in his hands, the information he obtains to any 
distant station connected by field telephone wire. 

These were the observations which led to the discovery of util- 
izing trees in wireless field telegraphy. The experiments on this 
subject were conducted at Fort Mason, San Francisco, California, 
utilizing the grove of eucalyptus trees in front of the quarters of 
Major General Arthur Mac Arthur, commanding the Pacific Di- 
vision, in connection with the Signal Corps wireless stations at 
Fort Mason and on Alcatraz Island, in the bay, and the naval 
wireless station on Yerba Buena island, 3%4 miles away. 

The advantages of using wireless telegraphy in field operations 
would be very great, since the maintenance of a wire line has 
always presented a serious obstacle, and particularly in a military 
terrain, where it is liable to constant interruption. On the other 
hand, the equipment and apparatus thus far used has the great 
objection of requiring some form of mast, captive balloon or kite 
to be transported, and these are not only difficult to manage and 
get into position when required, but also disclose the position to 
the enemy. 

Major Squier’s apparatus not only avoids all these difficulties 
and objections, but is exceedingly simple besides. A tree is used 
to support the sending aerial, the ground or earthing being effect- 
ed by attaching a wire to one or more nails driven into its base. 
The tree stem was used to support the aerial, the only electrical 
connection therewith being at its base. A sending station can be 
installed in ten to fifteen minutes. For receiving, another tree 
was used, to which the receiver was attached at a convenient height. 
The receiver consists merely of a microphone, three small dry cells 
and a head telephone receiver. 

Other investigations of a scientific character were made in 
the course of these experiments, especially interesting in the study of 
botany. We quote a few remarks of Squier, which are of general 
interest : 

“It would seem that living vegetation may play a more im- 
portant part in electrical phenomena than has been generally sup- 
posed. We have seen that living vegetable organisms absorb and 
conduct electro-magnetic oscillations over a wide range of the 
electro-magnetic spectrum, beginning with sunlight, whose .elec- 
trical action in the plant cell is at present little understood, and 


' 
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extending to waves of identical character, but of immensely 
greater lengths, such as Hertizian radiation, telephonic waves, and 
oscillations of the ordinary low frequencies used in commercial elec- 
tric transmission lines. * * * 

“According to present theory, all electrical conduction is really 
electrolytic in character, accompanied by dissociation of electrons 
and recombination, so that actual oscillatory currents maintained 
throughout the living organisms of vegetation may effect changes 
in a growth whose very existence is now known to vitally depend 
upon the electro-magnetic waves of sunlight. * *- * 

“During daylight the air is filled with electrous, carying posi- 
tive and negative charges of electricity, which are more or less 
recombined during the night.” 

The great practical value of the experiments, however, lies in 
their application for war purposes, and General Mac Arthur con- 
sidered the results of sufficient importance to embody the entire 
account in his report to the War Department on the military 
maneuvers in the Pacific Division, 1904. Incidentally, these dis- 
‘ coveries indicate another advantage of holding the annual man- 
euvers, since the officers participating therein work under the 
stimulating effects of conditions simulating war and directly un- 
der the eyes of their superiors, so that prompt recognition of good 
service is sure to be accorded. 

The possibilities of wireless telegraphy have by no means been 
exhausted, and the immense advantages to be derived from the 
above system of communication in the field cannot be estimated. 
Information of the enemy as well as of the conditions in his own 
troops at distant points of the line of a modern battle, is the great 
desideratum of the commanding general to-day, when battle- 
fields have assumed such enormous proportions, and any means 
which will facilitate the transmission of information is hailed 
with delight by the staff of an army. 

- Joun P. Wisser, 
Major U. S. Army. 
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The second article is a tribute to a great soldier, whom we should. 
all like to know better : 


“By the retirement of Sir Evelyn Wood from his command at. 
Salisbury, a brilliant military career has come to a close. Commen- 
cing his service in the Royal Navy, in which he had his first experi- 
ence of war in the Crimea, Sir Evelyn Wood abandoned the hope of 
attaining high rank, as he would have been bound to do as a sailor, 
and joined the 13th Light Dragoons, exchanging to the 17th Lancers. 
in time to see much active work in Central India during the Mutiny. 
Here he gained the Victoria Cross by a signal act of gallantry. He 
shortly afterwards effected another exchange, and the infantry of the - 
Line claimed him as its own, for it was as an infantry officer that his 
whole subsequent regimental life was to be passed. The Ashanti 
Expedition gave him his first real chance. He had passed the Staff 
College in 1864, and held various appointments on the Staff in Great 
Britain; and his reputation at that early period stood so high that it 
was not to be wondered at that Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley 
gladly availed himself of the opportunity of taking with him to Ku- 
masi one who had already earned the confidence of the generals under 
whom he had done duty. Returning from the Gold Coast, Colonel 
Wood soon found his way to South Africa, where he again had oppor- 
tunities of displaying those splendid qualities of leadership which: 
caused him even then to be regarded as a coming man of mark in 
his profession. His record in the Zulu War enhanced his reputation 
greatly, and the promotion which arrived to him on the close of oper- 
ations made his position in the Service secure, so that when the trouble 
arose in Egypt in 1882 it was but natural that he should be singled 
out for a command. This he filled with such credit that to him was 
entrusted the duty of organizing the new Egyptian Army. It was a 
weighty responsibility, but it was one for which the intrepid and tried 
’ soldier was fully equal, as the result proved beyond doubt. The pub- 
lic are apt to forget how much the Egyptian Army of to-day—the 
Army which became afterwards so powerful an instrument in the 
hands of Lord Kitchener in his prosecution of the campaign against 
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Mahdism—owes to the initiative ability of the first Sirdar, who, with 
what appeared at the time to be such unpromising materials, created 
a force that has done so much in the cause of civilization. The Nile 
Campaign of 1884-85 found Sir Evelyn, as he had now become, once 
more to the fore as G. O. C. of the lines of communication. 

“But here his fighting service ended, and he entered upon the 
work of administration, in which he may be said to have excelled. 
His command of the Aldershot Division, 1889-93, is modern history 
enough to need but passing mention. Sir Evelyn was an ideal chief 
of instruction, and the order which prevailed in all things at our 
principal tactical station, and the way in which the three arms were 
kept constantly moving for their mutual benefit, is well known. From 
Aldershot, General Wood passed to the Horse Guards in 1893 as 
Quartermaster-General, an office he held with advantage both to the 
Army and taxpayer until 1897. He then became Adjutant-General 
to the Forces, and was thus employed throughout the period of the 
great struggle for supremacy in South Africa. It was a trying time 
for everybody at Headquarters, but Sir Evelyn bore his heavy burden 
with the complacent resolution which might have been looked for from 
a man of his experience, ability, and sense of duty. It was not until 
the war was over that he abandoned his post, and when he did so it 
was to accept command of the 2nd Army Corps at Salisbury.” 

The third article contains some interesting deductions from the 
war in the Far East: : 

“We have been accustomed to read in the text books that it was 
necessary to mass guns in order to attain concentration of fire, but 
many prescient officers have foreseen that in the future not so much 
stress would be laid on that point, and the war in the Far East seems 
to confirm this opinion. When Lord Kitchener issued his now famous 
Memorandum to the Indian Army, he expressed some ideas concern- 
ing the training of the artillery which very definitely anticipated the 
lessons of the war. He insisted forcibly upon the importance of en- 
couraging the exercise of independent initiative, so that battery com- 
manders might be able to fight their batteries as separate units with 
the greatest effect. The introduction of smokeless powder and the 
increased accuracy and range of modern guns are, in fact, contribut- 
ing to effect a revolution in the employment of artillery, and old ideas 
concerning concentration and distribution, if not changed, are neces- 
sarily placed in a new light. The brigade system at home, well em- 
ployed, has its advantages for training in enabling a more efficient 
system to be introduced of directing the fire of dispersed sections, or 
even single guns; and, though in India that advantage is wanting, 
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Lord Kitchener was well aware of the importance of dispersion where 
the hiding of guns is necessary. The operations in Manchuria have 
very forcibly demonstrated the necessity of intelligent concealment, 
which may well entail such a wide distribution of guns as to make it 
impossible for one commander to control more than a single battery, 
and must throw increased responsibility upon section officers. On 
the modern battlefield, with a frontage sometimes of many miles, the 
proper grouping of the artillery must be a matter of the gravest con- 
sideration, taxing all the ability of officers responsible for the work. 
It must be their object to combine the advantages of concentration 
for fire effect with those of sufficient dispersion for concealment. 
Never, indeed, was the necessity for higher artillery training more 
evident than at the present time. 

“This wide dispersion, frequently necessary, makes it important 
that greater attention should be paid to signalling in the artillery, both 
for purposes of command and control, and to convey information 
regarding the ranges and movements of the enemy, which may be 
discernible from one position and not from another. This, again, is 
a matter to which our allies devote the utmost attention with their 
customary thoroughness and discernment, and both they and the 
Russians have made effective use of the telephone for the purpose. 
‘Obviously, a great deal of practice is necessary in order to bring 


about a perfect system of directing artillery fire in concentration when 
guns and batteries are widely distributed, and the matter is even 
more important in the case of long-range guns and howitzers, and the 
working of heavy guns and light field-guns in co-operation. 
“As to the concealment of guns, there are many lessons from 
Manchuria which are of importance to practical gunners. 
* * * 


“Both Russians and Japanese have mastered the lesson. At Wa- 
fang-kau, Ta-chi-chao, Liao-yang, and in other actions they have 
acted with the greatest caution, though with much bravery, and have 
exercised the utmost care in bringing up amminition. The Japanese 
take ample time in preparing for the opening and concentration of 
fire. They do not hasten their guns into action, and never employ 
them on a narrow front, whereby the danger would be increased 
owing to the impossibility of concealing them. The Russians attribute 
their comparative immunity to their frequent use of positions hidden 
behind ridges, to their use of indirect fire, and to the fact that until 
evening no visible movement of a vehicle has been allowed to reveal 
their position. They thus claim to have silenced Japanese batteries 
without any loss to themselves, which, apparently their longer-range 
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guns would enable them to do. At Port Arthur, where, of course, 
they have the ranges accurately, they have often opened fire with 
effect from concealed and unsuspected positions. It may be said, 
therefore, perhaps, that the principal tactical problems now before the 
field artillerymen relate to the dispersion of guns for concealment 
without forfeiting the advantage of concentration of fire, to signalling 
visibly and by telephone, and to the effective direction and control of 
gun fire. 

The fourth article is an entertaining little story of an action fa- 
miliar to all of us, but interesting here as presenting the British side: 

“ ‘Better an: army of stags led by a lion, than an army of lions led 
by a stag.’ So runs an old proverb, and there is no better illustration 
of this legend than the battle of Bunker Hill, a battle in which the 
rank and file surpassed themselves, but in which the general proved 
himself untrustworthy and absolutely unfit to command. In 1774 
affairs in America had reached a crisis. The colonists considered the 
demands of the home government were excessive, and at léngth they 
flew to arms, and prepared to assert their independence. General Gage, 
with a British force at Boston, had sent a detachment to Lexington 
and Concord, to suppress the disturbance. The militia refused to 
disperse, some colonists were shot, and all hope of a reparation was 
speedily shattered. ‘The red-coats, outnumbered, retired in confusion 
on Boston, and the Americans, forestalling the British, ‘seized the 
Charlestown peninsula. 

“If we glance at the map, we shall see how important this little 
tongue of land appeared to the colonists. Their guns, planted on 
Breed’s or Bunker’s Hill, could drop, shells into Boston, where the 
British troops lay, and quickly make it untenable, drive the defenders 
inland, where they would be annihilated by the inhabitants, or, as the 
Americans hoped, into the sea and across the Atlantic. But there was 
one great weakness in this strategy. The English had command of 
the sea. Their ships were continually passing to and fro, and nothing 
would be easier than to land a force in rear of Bunker’s Hill, and so 
completely cut off the small detachment on the peninsula. The gun- 
boats, too, could pour a destructive enfilade fire on the defenders. 
Verily the English admiral held his opponents in the hollow of his 
hand. All the night of the 16th of June, the Americans were plying 
pick and shovel on Breed’s Hill, and when dawn broke on the 17th, a 
long line of trenches bore evidence of their energy. The warships in 
the harbor quickly opened fire on the work, but the elevation was high, 
and, as little damage was done, Gage, after some discussion, decided 
to land and attack. 
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“The losses were terrible. 1,050 officers and men killed or wound- 
ed—over two-fifths of the total force engaged. The 65th had only 
its grenadier and flank companies in action, yet all the officers but one 
had fallen. A company of one regiment went in with 49, but only 5 
returned. 

“The mistakes of the general officers seem endless. Little support 
was given by the ships; shot of a wrong caliber was carried for the 
guns ; the men were burdened with heavy knapsacks and three days’ 
rations when they were within cannon shot of their supplies; the at- 
tack was almost wholly a frontal one; no attempt was made to block 
up the neck of the peninsula; and so on ad infinitum. Such a terrible 
hash can scarcely be conceived, and we can only hope, in this case, at 
least, that history may never be repeated.” 


The fifth article has already been considered. 


The sixth discusses the interesting question of the necessity for 
declaring war, before active military operations begin: 

“At no period in the history of the world can it be said that the 
study of International Law has offered a more interesting series of 
problems than at the present juncture. These questions, and more 
particularly those of them which, as the result of modern scientific 
development, have presented themselves for the first time, can hardly 
fail to prove of interest to the naval and military services equally 
with the lawyers. 

“Of the various subjects for discussion which the course of the 
present war has suggested, the first in point of time to claim attention 
is the question whether a State is bound, before engaging in hostilities, 
to issue a formal declaraton of war. The matter excited much inter- 
est and comment at the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and 
Japan, and the action of the latter Power, on the 8th of February, 
1904, when her torpedo-boats wrought such havoc among the Rus- 
sian vessels at Port Arthur, has been the subject of serious contro- 
versy. The question of the legality of this proceeding has been dis- 
cussed since the beginning of the war by several of the leading inter- 
national lawyers of the day, the English jurists, notably Dr. T. J. 
Lawrence, in his work, ‘War and Neutrality in the Far East,’ uphold- 
ing the view that no further declaration of war was necessary, and 
that Japan was perfectly justified in making a dash at her unready 
adversary ; while several of the continental lawyers, headed by M. F. 
De Martens, the well-known Russian jurist, and M. H. Ebren, an 
eminent French lawyer, set forth the contrary opinion. It is pro- 
posed in this paper to give a short historical sketch of the practice 
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hitherto adopted by States, which will enable the ordinary reader to 
grasp the position of the controversy, and to draw his own conclu- 
sions. 

“The foregoing remarks make it clear that, while the practice of 
States is not far from uniform, they differ to some extent in theory. 
The general trend-of continental opinion is in favor of a formal 
declaration as a necessary preliminary, while English and American 
writers, for the most part, contend that no such notice is required. 
Looking at the history of the question it cannot be denied that modern 
practice has adopted the latter view; but, nevertheless, some strong 
arguments have been put forward in favor of the continental theory. 
A preliminary declaration would be more in accordance with those 
ideas of honor and of chivalry, upon which the practice of the middle 
ages was supposed to rest. It ought not to be a matter of impossi- 
bility to devise some rule by which the exact point at which war 
begins could be determined, and the suggestion of Bluntschli, quoted 
above, appears to afford an excellent basis for an international ar- 
rangement. Much may be said in favor of the argument which he 
adduces, and his proposition that a universal manifesto should, before 
the commencement of hostilities, be issued by the State taking the 
‘initiative seems to meet the requirements of the case. A nation which 
declares war should be satisfied that its position is justifiable from 
every point of view, and that it cannot be avoided without loss of 
prestige. If these conditions are not fulfilled, it commits the greatest 
of all crimes. It is, therefore, desirable that States should have some 
recognized opportunity of explaining to the world the motives which 
justify this solemn step. Though the practice of dispensing with 
these notications has been generally adopted, the question is one 
which cannot be regarded as closed.” 


The ninth article by Lieut.-Comdr. W. L. Rodgers, U. S. Navy, 
is an excellent study of a most important subject. The author has 
taken for illustration and comment the naval attack of harbors in our 
Civil War, and his essay is deserving of careful study by both Navy 
and Coast Artillery. 

The tenth article, by Lieut.-Comdr. A. P. Niblock, U. S. Navy, 
is another instructive paper. 

The eleventh, by Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor, U. S. Navy, 
is reprinted from Engineering News, and furnishes some interesting 
data. 

The twelfth, by Admiral C. F. Goodrich, and the thirteenth, by 
Lieut. Ellis, U. S. Navy, are both entertaining reading. 
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The fourteenth is an interesting item: 


“The Ueberall gives some information regarding the crossing of 
rivers carried out recently in Germany. . A horse artillery battery 
of the 14th Field Artillery Regiment crossed the Rhine at Maxan, | 
with its guns. .The personnel crossed the river by the means in 
use in the cavalry, viz., in boats drawn by two, three, or four horses 
swimming on each side. The guns were lashed together by twos on 
rowing-boats that had been boarded over, or placed singly on rafts 
formed by empty casks attached to the wheels, and were towed by 
rowing-boats.” 

ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


1. Report of Chief of Ordnance.—A. and N. Reg., Nov. 19. 

2. Board on Harbor Defense—A. and N. Jour., Jan. 14. 

3.—Rifling—Proc. Nav. Inst., Dec. 

The first article is one of the strongest reports rendered by the 
head of this bureau: 


“SERVICE GUNS AND MORTARS. 


“Efforts to improve the rapidity of fire of seacoast and other guns 
have not been relaxed. The direction of such efforts during the 
year has principally been confined to mechanical rammers, automatic 
breech openers, and desirable changes in details of existing mechan- 
ism. \ 

“An experimental mechanical breech opening and closing device 
has also, been designed and made. It is now being tested on a 12-inch 


B. L. rifle mounted on a disappearing carriage. 


“MOUNTAIN GUNS AS FIELD MORTARS. ; 


“Experience in the Philippine Islands indicates the desirability 
of firing mountain guns at higher angles of elevation than originally 
contemplated by existing designs. In order that proper plans may be 
made for the use of these guns in this manner, experiments are now 
in progress to determine the number of powder ‘charges required, 
with proper overlaps of zones of fire, to cover the field within the 
range of the guns under conditions considered to be necessary for 
the proper realization of the effect desired. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


“The manufacture of the 3-inch field artillery material has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily during the year. The difficulty referred to in 
my last report of obtaining the superior quality of materials required 
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in its construction has been overcome with the exception of the coun- 
ter-recoil springs and panorama sights. All of the material except 
these two articles is being procured in this country. Repeated efforts 
have been made to interest American manufacturers in the making 
of the two excepted articles and, it is believed, with success. Appro- 
priations have so far been made for 26 complete 3-inch field batteries 
for the Regular Army and 26 batteries for the militia, all of which 
are now under manufacture, except 6 guns, carriages and limbers, 
which have been completed and issued. The remainder should be 
finished by October 1, 1906. 

“The design of the sights for this carriage was completed after 
much study, and sights are now being made at Frankford Arsenal for 
all carriages under manufacture. The sighting apparatus differs 
materially in design and operation from that previously used in our 
service the principal difference consists in the provision made for 
indirect laying of the gun and for setting it in elevation from either 
side of the piece. This latter provision enables the piece to be kept 
constantly on the target, and results in an increased rate of fire. 

“The different breech mechanisms for field guns referred to in my 
last annual report have been tested for the purpose of ascertaining 
their relative merits and to develop desirable features for adoption in 
future manufacture. The report of the ordnance board on this sub- 
ject is contained in Appendix 6 of this report. The results of these 
tests indicated that the mechanism of the present 3-inch guns, model 
of 1902, is of a safe type and fitted to render efficient service. - The 
opinion was expressed, however, that it could with advantage be 
replaced by a similar type involving less care in maintenance and less 
expense in manufacture. Of the designs tested, the Tasker, submitted 
by the United States Ordnance Company, was found to possess marked 
advantages over the others, and arrangements are now being made 
with a view to the utilization of this design in field guns to be manu- 
factured this vear. 


“SIEGE ARTILLERY. 


“A 4.7-inch siege gun and long recoil carriage has been designed 
and the carriage partly completed during the year. When finished, 
they will be thoroughly tested prior to their manufacture in quantity. 
The gun fires a 60-pound projectile with a muzzle velocity of 1,700 
feet per second, and has a recoil of 66 inches on the carriage. A 
6-inch siege howitzer and carriage is being designed in this office, and 
when completed a pilot carriage and howitzer will be built for test. 
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“A board of artillery officers having recommended that the wheels 
of siege carriages and limbers be provided with tires 5 instead of 4 
inches in width, tests were made at Rock Island Arsenal with a 7-inch 
siege howitzer carriage and limber with wheels having tires 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 inches in width on seven different kinds of roads. A descrip- 
tion of the roads, material, and methods of making the tests, and the 
results obtained forms Appendix 3. The results of the tests show 
that although the wider tires are less destructive to roads, the 4-inch 
tire requires less tractive force and is better suited for siege artillery 
than 5 and 6 inch tires.” 


The second article is of such importance that we quote it in its 
entirety : 


“Gen. J. P. Story, Chief of Artillery, U. S. A., in his- annual 
report urges the appointment of a new board, which was duly ap- 
pointed on January 12 by the President, for the revision of the 
scheme of coast defenses prepared by the Endicott Board nineteen 
years ago. General Story gives the following reasons for the revision 
of this defense plan: ‘At the date of the report the superiority of the 
gun in its duel with ships’ armor, had not been determined in favor 
of the gun. A rapidity of fire in guns of all calibers, especially in 
small calibers, has been developed that was not, and in fact could not, 
with any data in possession of the board, have been anticipated. By 
means of electrical communication we are now enabled to determine 
quickly and accurately the position of a moving target (war vessel), 
and to transmit the information to guns of large caliber so expedi- 
tiously that we are justified in expecting more hits at longer ranges 
than at the date of the report could have been hoped for by any sys- 
tem of range finding then known. 


“ ‘While in the report of the Endicott Board the use of electric 
searchlights is recommended, as an accessory in connection with tor- 
pedo defense, their utilization for gun defenses against naval attack 
is not even suggested. The Army and Navy maneuvers in Portland 
harbor in 1903 demonstrated the effectiveness of searchlights under 
the atmospheric conditions then existing there up to 10,000 or more 
yards’ range. The Artillery fire at night, when the target can be seen 
by means of electric searchlight, is as effective as fire by day. This 
statement means that no increase of armament is necessary for night 
defense of harbors. 

“Tf submarines are successfully developed, as now appears to be 
certain, no fleet will lie in front of a port supplied with them. Sub- 
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marines will in connection with wireless telegraphy work a revolution 
in blockade operations, and make a surprisé naval attack most improb- 
able. I can confidentially assert—and I believe that this is the first 
time such an assertion has been officially made—that if submarines 
prove successful, a second relief in time of war to serve the coast 
armament, which would require for all armament now mounted or 
projected, some 32,000 men will be unnecessary. If a reserve manning 
relief can be omitted in time of war, many millions for pay of person- 
nel will be saved. 

“Tf, as is hoped for, provision will soon be made for an adequate 
trained personnel to operate the torpedo defense of our fortified 
harbors, such action will do much to modify the gun armaments to 
complete the general defense. 

“*The most important development increasing the efficiency of the 
coast defense has been the tactical co-ordination of all the elements 
-of coast defense under one direction to an extent that in earlier days 
was not foreseen.’ General Story thinks that the estimates of the 
Endicott Board for coast defenses can be reduced by about $30,000,- 
000. 


“The following order of the President is published for the informa- 
tion of all concerned: 

“Tue WuiteE House, Jan. 12, 1905. 

“A board to consist of the Secretary of War, and the officers 
hereinafter named is appointed to revise the report of the Endicott 
Board, which was appointed under the provision of an act of Con- 
gress, approved March 3, 1885, to ‘examine and report at what ports 
fortifications, or other defenses, are most urgently required, character 
and kind of defenses best adapted for each, with reference to arma- 
ment,’ and ‘the utilization of torpedoes, mines, or other defensive ap- 
pliances,’ with further instruction to extend its examinations so as to 
include estimates and recommendations relative to defenses of the 
insular possessions. 

“The report of the Endicott Board, submitted nineteen years ago, 
was carefully considered by its distinguished members. It enunciated 
sound military principles and recommended the best application of 
these principles with the conditions then existing. It fully deserved 
the generous support it has received from Congress. Nearly two- 
thirds of the land armament recommended by the board has been in- 
stalled or provided for, but since the date of the report so many condi- 
tions then existing have been materially modified, and the engines of, 
implements of war have been so greatly improved, and others, untried. 
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or unknown, of undoubted value developed, giving a greater advan- 
tage to the defense, that it is confidently believed our harbor defense 
can be completed effectively and satisfactorily with a much less ex- 
penditure of money than has been heretofore estimated. With this 
object in view the board will recommend the armament fixed and 
floating, mobile torpedoes, submarine mines and all other defensive 
appliances that may be necessary to complete the harbor defense with 
the most economical and advantageous expenditure of money. 

“The Board will also recommend the order in which the proposed 
defense shall be completed, so that all the elements of harbor defense 
may be properly and effectively co-ordinated. 

‘Detail for the board: Hon. William H. Taft, Secretary of War, 
president of the board; Lieut. Gen Adna R. Chaffee, Chief of Staff ; 
Major Gen. G. L. Gillespie, Asst. Chief of Staff; Brig. Gen. Adolphis 
W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer ; Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance; Brig. Gen. John P. Story, Chief of Artillery, General 
Staff; Brig. Gen. Alexander Mackenzie, Chief of Engineers, and 
Major George W. Goethals, General Staff, recorder. 


“( Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


The third article, by Professor Philip R. Alger, U. S. Navy, is a 
classic, and requires careful study. His conclusions are of great im- 
portance to the Navy, the Ordnance Department and the Artillery. 


WARSHIPS. 


A Naval Comparison.—A. and N. Reg., Nov. 26. 

The Russian Baltic Ships—Same, Nov. 19. 

Report of Chief of Bureau of Navigation—Same, Nov. 26. 
Supremacy of the Battleship—A. and N. Jour., Jan. 7. 

The Past Naval Year—Unit. Serv. Mag., Jan. 

The Conning Tower on Board Battleships—Mar. Rund., Jan. 
Distribution and Mobilization of the Fleet (Great Britain).— 


Same. 
8. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Proc. Nav. Inst., Dec.; Mar. 


Rund., Jan. 


The first of these furnishes some interesting data: 


“While the only actual,test of the comparative strength of navies 
is in actual conflict, the naval construction of the world has been done 
on similar lines, so that any group of ships of about the same tonnage 
and built within a few years of each other will have similar charac- 
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teristics and may be regarded as similar ships, notwithstanding that 
they may be of different nationalities. While the number of ships 
possessed by individual nations does not necessarily indicate the naval 
strength, the total of the tonnage of navies may be used to a certain 
degree in making a general comparison, since with tonnage has gen- 
erally gone comparative battery. strength or engine power, so that 
effectiveness has to.some degree coincided with size. The weakness 
of comparisons by total tonnage is in that no account is taken of the 
age of ships. The rapid deterioration of armored vessels, due largely 
to the progress of naval construction and the building of improved 
ships which place those of a former date in the background, makes 
this weakness in a close’ comparison possibly misleading since it gives 
equal weight to tonnage of old construction with that of new. 

“On this schedule of marks, the efficiency of the navies of England, 
France, Germany and the United States is indicated as follows: 


Marks. Percentage. 
Fr. Ger. U.S. Eng. Fr. Ger. U.S. 


Battleships ' 413 371 5 198 19.6 17.8 
Ar. Cruisers 233 175 24.3 8 182 
Monitors sh TIE ea 8 35.7 
Cruising Ships 


Total strength. .1 


“That is to say that the navies of these nations rank as follows: 
England first, having 47 per cent. of the total strength ; France second, 
with 20.6 per cent.; the United States third, with 17.1 per cent., and 
Germany fourth, with 14.9 per cent. The enumeration given includes 
ships built and building for the reason that there is a daily access of 
strength in the construction yards and even the authorization of con- 
struction when actually effected begins to add at once to the strength 
since the preparation of plans is no small part of the actual work of 
construction. 


“To’complete the comparison of naval strength it is necessary to 
take into account the provision of torpedo craft. There is no rule by 
which torpedo vessels can be accounted as equivalent to a given 
amount of tonnage in other fighting ships and they must be consid- 
ered as a separate class. The comparison of torpedo craft is as fol- 
lows, the actual number of boats in each case being given: 


“= 
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Comparison of Torpedo Craft. 


Destroyers 41 
Seagoing es 43 rt 
i SA ee ee 85 95 
CN BR ee sca eer edna e cee 66 70 
Pe Ee Me Pecks teas scwsene es eee 22 oie 
Submarines 47 8 


343 308 156 


“The comparison needs no further analysis as it is evident that the 
number of destroyers places England’s strength considerably in the 
lead of that of France, whose miscellaneotis torpedo outfit would 
probably: show higher efficiency than that of Germany, although the 
French submarines and submersibles are an uncertain quantity, while 
the United States is wholly outclassed.” 


The second is an illustrated article on the ships forming part of 
the Second Pacific Squadron of the Russians, now on their way to 
the Far East. 


The third has been referred to under Organization, etc. 


The fourth article contains some deductions from the Russo- 
Japanese War: 

“The overshadowing importance of the battleship is nowhere 
more appreciated than in Japan. Had they had at the outset twelve, 
or even ten, battleships instead of six, the Russian fleet would have 
been destroyed on August 10—the supreme incentive to holding 
out at Port Arthur being thus removed, that fortress would probably 
have fallen, the war correspondingly advanced and thousands of lives 
and millions of treasure saved. Threatened. now by the Russian 
second Pacific fleet, it is safe to say that they would gladly recover 
at several times their cost the Hatsuse and the Yashima (if so be it 
that the uncontradicted reports of the latter’s loss be true) ; for well 
do they know that the loss of the command of the sea would mean 
the end of the campaign in Manchuria. Likewise gladly would the 
Russians buy back the Petropavlosk, sunk in the same manner as the 
two Japanese—by mines skilfully planted by the enemy. 

“In summing up the lessons of the war one cannot do so more 
accurately or felicitously than was done by Lord Selborne, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, in the following words: 
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“*The lessons from the war in the Far East are the, importance 
of the personnel, the necessity for having a margin of strength, and 
the fact that without battleships no power can hold or win command 
of the sea.’” 


The fifth article is a summary of the present condition of the prin- 
cipal navies: 


“The Mediterranean Fleet, which at present consists of twelve 
battleships, is to be reduced to eight, and will be a perfectly homo- 
geneous squadron of ships.of the London class. The fleet will remain 
based as at present—on Malta. Of late years that dock-yard has been 
quite unable to cope with the amount of work thrown upon it by the 
presence of so Jarge a number of ships up the Straits, but it ought to 
be in a position to maintain the reduced fleet in a perfectly efficient 
condition, and all the repairs to the fleet are to be carried out there. 
According to the new arrangements, only one battleship will be de- 
tached from the fleet and in the dockyard’s hands at a time. The fleet 
will be commanded, like the Channel, by an admiral, or flag-officer 
with the acting rank of one, while his second-in-command will be a. 
vice-admiral, with a rear-admiral in command of the cruiser division. 

“We now come to an important change, rendered possible by the 
approaching completion of the new docks and dockyard at Gibraltar. 
The old Channel Fleet, for the future to be known as the Atlantic 
Fleet, is to be permanently based on Gibraltar, which now takes its. 
proper place as a naval base of the first importance, and all the repairs 
to the ships will be carried out at the new yard, which for the. last 
two years has been under the charge of a Rear Admiral. The fleet 
will consist, as at present, of eight battleships, with its attendant 
cruisers, and as with the Mediterranean Fleet, only one battleship 
at a time will be allowed to be detached for repairs. The Atlantic 
Fleet thus occupies a central position between the Channel and Medi- 
terranean Fleets, and can reinforce either without delay, as may be 
required. It will be commanded by a vice-admiral, or a flag-officer 
holding the acting rank as such, with a rear-admiral as his second-in- 
command, , 

“Coming now to the other great naval powers, we naturally con- 
tinue to give the place next after ourselves to France. It is pretty 
certain, however, that unless she makes greater efforts than at present 
to maintain her position, she will soon have to give way to both the 
United States and Germany. 
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“Germany still pursues her course of steady progress; the quota 
of the building programme sanctioned by the Reichstag in 1899, 
and amended in 1900, by which the fleet by 1917 is to be raised to 
a strength of 38 battleships, 14 armoured cruisers, and 38 small 
cruisers, is completed each year with unfailing regularity, and 1904 
is no exception to the rule. Built and building, Germany now pos- 
sesses 22 first-class battleships, 7 armored cruisers, and 52 destroyers, 

“Tt will be noticed that Germany is singularly short in cruisers, as 
compared with battleships, but the authorities are still keeping to 
their policy of providing a formidable battle fleet first, ieaving the 
cruisers until later. 

“Built and building, the United States have now no fewer than 
26 first-class battleships, where 15 years ago they did not possess one; 
I5 armored cruisers, 26 destroyers, and 15 submarines, and there is 
no doubt that a still larger programme is in contemplation.. The weak 
point about the new American Navy is unquestionably a lack of well- 
trained men; the American is not by nature a seaman, still, in due 
course, a personnel equal to the rapidly increasing matériel of the 
fleet will be called into being, some system of long-service training 
such as obtains in our own Navy being adopted. Jealous as the 
Germans are of English sea-power, there is no doubt that they view 
with still profounder dislike and suspicion the rapid increase of the 
United States Navy, which bids fair, in a few years’ time, to throw 
their own completely in the shade. 

“In regard to both Russia and Japan, while the war is still in 
progress it is rather futile to draw up any comparison in regard to 
the strength of either Power. As this goes to press, we have the 
news of the destruction of the last battleship of the fine fleet in the 
Far East which Russia possessed on the eve of the great struggle. 
The wiping out of this fleet by the numerically inferior one of Japan 
will remain one of the most notable. achievements in the annals of 
naval warfare. The want of enterprise on the part of the Russian 
admirals—for even the ill-fated Makaroff, with his high reputation, 
attempted nothing—is the more astonishing when one considers how 
all-important it was to inflict as much damage as ‘possible on the 
Japanese Fleet, which could not be reinforced, so as to give their 
own reinforcements a chance of wresting the command of the sea 
from a weakened enemy. When one remembers the plucky, but 
hopeless dash for freedom of the gallant Cervera, in face of the 
overwhelming odds against him of the powerful United States Fleet, 
it is impossible to deny that the Russian commanders have shown 
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themselves wanting in all the qualities which go to make up a suc- 
cessful naval leader. At the battle of the roth August, the strength 
of the two fleets was not so very unequal, and, skilfully handled, the 
Russian ships might have inflicted heavy losses and, damage on their 
enemy, which could not have been made good before the arrival of 
the Baltic Fleet. Equally unsatisfactory was the behavior of the 
Vladivostock Cruiser Squadron in their action with Kamimura’s 
Fleet. Should the war continue for two or three years, it might be 
possible for Russia to regain the command of the seas, for, indepen- 
dent of the five first-class battleships of the so-called Baltic Fleet, 
Russia has building at St. Petersburg four 16,000-ton battleships, in 
addition to the Slava, a sister ship to the four vessels now en ‘route 
to the East, besides several large cruisers.” 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The Rod Bayonet.—A. and N. Jour., Jan. 14. 

Uniform of the U. S. Army.—Same. 

A New System of Rifle Sighting.—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. 31. 
4. Report of Chief of Ordnance.—A. and N. Reg., Nov. 19. 


So 


The first article is one of great importance just now, and the war 
in the Far East seems to indicate that our new rifle must have a good 
bayonet : 


“Major William P. Evans, Military Secretary’s Department, 
U. S. A., in an article in the Journal of the United States Infantry 
Association, takes the ground that the rod bayonet is an inferior im- 
plement and should be discarded. He declares that it is neither a very 
good ram-rod nor a very good bayonet, but a compromise which has 
caused serious misgivings as to the efficiency of our Infantry arma- 
ment. He points out that the new Springfield rifle is much shorter 
than the Service rifles of the armies of England, France, Russia, 
Germany and Japan, and that inasmuch as it is asserted that the war 
in Manchuria has shown that in many cases the bayonet still deter- 
mines the issue of combat, the advantage in close fighting must rest 
with the troops armed with the superior bayonet. “Many of us,” 
says Major Evans, “are of the opinion that we should not have de- 
parted from the old Springfield bayonet which was designed for but 
one purpose, that of disabling the enemy. Let us get back to the 
bayonet pure and.simple, and let it be the best for the specific pur- 
pose for which a bayonet is needed. It will then be none too good. 
If we want a ram-rod let us have a ram-rod. If we want an intrench- 
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ing tool or a knife let us have it, but let us not sacrifice the bayonet 
by compromise to meet the conditions which require other arms or 
tools” Major Evans’s utterances on this subject are heartily ap- 
proved by many Infantry officers of long experience.” 


The second article contains the order prescribing the new uni- 
form. The constant changing of the sword knot by the officers of a 
garrison is still a matter of discontent. 


The third involves some new ideas on sights for infatitry rifles: 


“Dr. Fritz Schanz, who is .an opthalmic surgeon in Dresden, 
proposes an entirely new system of sighting rifles, which he claims 
possesses special advantages for use, both by day and night. Recog- 
nizing that with the ordinary system it is necessary for the eye to 
accommodate itself to the distance between the fore-sight and the 
back-sight, his object is to reduce very greatly the dispersion circle, 
so that both sights may be very sharply defined. With this object 
he reverses the position of the two sights, the “fore-sight” being 
placed at the rear, and the “back-sight” at the fore-end of the barrel. 
The latter has a reflecting mirror of small dimensions attached to it, 
turned towards the marksman, whose aiming eye looks at this mirror 
and sees in it the reflection of the sight at the rear end of the barrel. 
The arrangement is such that the reflection can be aligned with the- 
target in one point, so that the notch of the reflecting sight at the 
fore end of the barrel, the sight at the rear end, and the object aimed 
at coincide. The point, therefore, to which the eye has to accommo- 
date itself is the sight at the fore end of the barrel, the other sight 
being seen through the reflection in the mirror. This is the salient 
feature of the arrangement, and is said to facilitate very sharp sight- 
ing. For use at night both sights are made visible, so that a con- 
siderable advantage is claimed over the present system. We can 
express no opinion on the actual merits of Dr. Schanz’s system, not 
having seen it applied, but we think it worth while to draw attention 
to it here. A doubt is suggested as to what might be the effect of rain 
or a condensation of moisture on the mirror of the reflecting sight.” 


The fourth article is one of the strangest reports of the year; as. 
regards small arms we quote a short statement: 

“United States magazine rifle, model of 1903.—Immediately upon 
the approval by the Secretary of War, on June 19, 1903, of the adop- 
tion and manufacture of this arm, instructions were given to the 
commanding officer of Springfield Armory to make the necessary- 
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fixtures, tools, gauges, templets, etc., for the manufacture at that 
armory of 400 arms per day of eight hours and for the manufacture 
at Rock Island Arsenal of 125 arms per day of eight hours. 
Sufficient fixtures, gauges, etc., were completed in the early part of 
the present calendar year to enable a daily output of 300 rifles to be 
obtained at the Springfield Armory, which output, it is anticipated, 
will be increased by November 1, 1904, to 400 per day. The greater 
part of the fixtures, gauges, etc., for the Rock Island Arsenal have 
been completed and installed, and the manufacture of rifles has begun. 
It is anticipated that a regular daily output of 125 arms will, be 
obtained at the latter plant before June 30 next. 

“Upon the approval of the chief of staff, U. S. Army, the corps 
of cadets, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., was equipped 
with the new rifle on March 23, 1904. As the cartridge for the new 
is different from that of the old rifle, it has been decided to make no 
other issues of the former arm, except in Alaska, China, and the 
Philippines, until a sufficient number have been completed to enable 
the entire Regular Army to be equipped at the same time It is antici- 
pated that this exchange of arms can be made in January next” 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 


1. The Signal Corps in Alaska—A. and N. Reg., Nov. 26. 
2. Report of the Chief Signal Officer—Same, Nov. 19; A. and 


N. Jour., Nov. 19. 


The first of these articles is an interesting account of the work of 
our Signal Corps in laying the Alaska cable: 

“The seamless rubber cable between Seattle and Sitka, 1,070 miles 
in length, and laid in an averagé depth of 1,000 fathoms and im am 
extreme depth of 1,700 fathoms, was put down by the Burnside last 
summet under direction of Colonel James Allen and Major Edgar 
Russel of the signal corps of the Army. One hundred and forty miles 
of the cable were laid southward from Sitka and the end buoyed ia 
600 fathoms to await the procurement of the remainder of the cable 
from Seattle, and when the remaining part of the cable was obtained 
the buoyed end was picked up and joined to that on board the Burn- 
side. 

“The Alaskan telegraph system required wotk unique in the an- 
nals of telegraphic enginéering, whether ore considers ‘the immense 
extent of territory, its remoteness from the United States, the winter 
inaccessibility of the regions, the ‘severity of the clirnate, the unin- 
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habited and trackless districts, or the adverse physical conditions. 
If plotted on a map of the United States, this system would reach from 
Wyoming to the Bahamas off the coast of Florida. The cable used 
would reach from Newfoundland to Ireland, and the land lines from 
Washington to Texas. Its totality comprises elements not elsewhere 
combined in a single system—submarine, land, and wireless methods, 
all worked as one component and harmonious system. The entire 
construction of 3,625 miles includes not only 2,079 miles of cable and 
1,439 miles of land lines, but also a wireless system of 107 miles. 

“The United States has brought southeastern Alaska, the Yukon 
Valley, and the Bering Straits region into telegraphic communication 
with the rest of the civilized world. There yet lacks to complete the 
dream of a half-century since, of telegraphically uniting America and 
Asia via Bering Strait, a cable to the Asiatic shore and a Russian land 
line of about 1,500 miles to Nikolaevisk. — 

“The signal corps wireless station at Nome could communicate 
with a similar station on the Kamchatka coast, but the infertile and 
sparsely inhabited country thence to the nearest Russian station of 
Nikolaevisk renders any such enterprise unlikely. 

“It is important to note that the completion uf the Alaskan lines 
perfects the military intercommunicating system of the United States. 
‘The President or the Secretary of War can now reach, over strictly 
American lines of telegraph or cable, every important military com- 
mand from the icy waters of Bering Strait to the tropical seas of the 
Sulu Archipelago, with the exception of the legation guard at Pekin. 

In the late surnmer of 1903 the Norton Sound bases were estab- 
lished. At Safety Harbor and St. Michael there were built portable 
houses, in which were installed engines, batteries, and wireless instru- 
ments, supplemented by two masts at each station 210 feet high, 
between which are suspended fan-shaped antennae, consisting of 125 
copper wires 1 foot apart. The motor power consists of a 5-horse- 
power gasoline engine and a 3-kilowatt motor dynamo, 60-cycle alter- 
nator. At each station in a transformer “stepping up” from 500 to 
20,000 volts, and at the other “stepping up” from 500 to 25,000. 

“These poles, the highest ever erected on the Pacific coast, and 
antennae were installed through the resourcefulness and professional 
skill of Mr. R. D. Ross, a civil engineer employed for this purpose. 

~ “On August 17 the Nome section was thrown open for commercial 
business with the rest of the world, and the wireless section of the 
Alaskan telegraph system is now an wvary tay adjunct of the westerns 


appliances of the twentieth century.” 
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The second article refers to the same subject, as well as the signal 
corps work in the Philippines : 

“Brig. Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. A., 
in his report for the last fiscal year, distributes the field operations of 
the Signal Corps among the various headings of Alaska, the Philip- 
pines and the United States, dealing with each separately. He prop- 
erly regards the work in Alaska as of first importance. The Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of War can now reach, over strictly American 
lines of telegraph and cable, every important military command from 
the icy waters of Bering Strait to the tropical seas of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, with the exception of the legation guard at Peking.” 

“The Philippine telegraph system has rendered possible an effect- 
ive executive control, not only for the Army, but for the civil govern- 
ment. The sixteen most important islands of the archipelago are now 
connected by cable. On June 30, 1904, the total mileage of lines op- 
erated by the Signal Corps aggregated 2,052 land lines and 1,468 
cable. It is understood that the constabulary lines on June 30 aggre- 
gated 4,203 miles, of which 172 were cable, 1,861 telegraph, and 2,170 
telephone. In the city of Manilla the telegraphic and telephonic sys- 
tems aggregate, on a single conductor basis, 174 miles in length, of 
which 123.4 are telephone. During the year 89 telephones have been 
installed and 52 removed. The number of calls was 291,997, an aver- 
age of 745 daily. Local telephone systems for military purposes have 
been established at 28 Army posts and stations; they aggregate 38 
miles in length and have 229 telephones in use. The net expense of 
maintaining the military lines in the Philippines for the year including 
supplies, salaries, pay, rations, clothing, etc., was $325,901.82. The 
same service performed by private companies at prevailing tolls, would 
have cost more than $480,000. 

“General Greely recognizes that the Artillery Corps is the domi- 
nant factor in the operation of our sea-coast defenses and that the 
system of fire control installed in those works must be such as to com- 
mand the approval of the great body of Artillery officers. He reiter- 
ates the opinion, however, that in addition to being a thoroughly reli- 
able system, it should be as simple as possible, so as to be capable of 
satisfactory operation by the enlisted men of the Artillery Corps. It 
is also pointed out that while not charged with problems of designs 
for Artillery instruments, nor responsible for the efficient working of 
the system, the Signal Corps takes up the problem of electrical instal- 
lation for the fire-control of posts in such manner as the Chief of Ar- 
tillery deems most promising in practical results. The Chief of Ar- 
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tillery, and, indeed, most of the officers of the Artillery Corps, charged 
with the important fire-control work, take broad views of the situation. 
Almost invariably they simply enunciate the kind and character of 
work to be done and leave the solution of the electrical problems to 
the Signal Corps. Such methods should produce results more satis- 
factory and speedy than could otherwise be obtained. 

“General Greely estimates that the electrical installation of the 
coast defenses of the United States will cost eventually in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000, and when completed its annual maintenance 
must cost $300,000. During the past year, in addition to the mainte- 
nance of existing installations, there has been installed a modern fire- 
control system in the Portland Artillery District, and work com- 
menced in the district of northern New York and of the Chesapeake. 

“Tt is regarded by General Greely as a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance that signaling apparatus of suitable character be installed at the 
more important of the Artillery defenses along the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts to insure that efficiency and extended co-operation between 
the Army and the Navy. 

“General Greely expresses the belief that the wireless system de- 
vised by the Signal Corps is superior in simplicity, durability, safety 
and reliability for Army use to any other in existence.” 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Australia in the Pacific—Unit. Ser. Mag., Jan. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


1. The Significance of Overcrowding.—Proc. Nav. Inst., Dec. 





EDITORIALS. 


PROMOTION BY SELECTION. 


Promotion by selection, in con- 
tradistinction to promotion by 
seniority, naturally suggests it- 
self as proper for the navy or 
army, in order to advance the 
more deserving, and thus bring 
into these professions, as into 
others, the system of reward of 
merit. 

Under the old established cus- 
tom of promoting by seniority it 
often appears that the inefficient 
and indifferent are promoted as 
fast as the able and energetic, 
and ability counts for little or 
nothing in these two sister ser- 
vices. 

Promotion by selection has 
therefore suggested itself as the 
natural remedy for this unsatis- 
factory state, and yet the ques- 
tion arises, has promotion by se- 
lection, as recently practiced, 
given any more satisfactory re- 
sults (considering only the inter- 
ests of the government for a mo- 
ment) than the old method of 


promotion by seniority? More- 
over, has not the new system 


‘given rise to a feeling of discour- 


agement among the officers who 
have faithfully and efficiently per- 
formed their duties, but who 
have been passed over by their 
juniors? 

Promotion by selection has in 
it the elements of fairness, but 
unless the most worthy be se- 
lected it is anything but fair, and 
in this selection lies the entire 
difficulty. Personal, family and 
political influence must enter as 
factors, no matter how conscien- 
tious the appointing power may 
be. It cannot be otherwise, un- 
less the selection be founded on 
some direct and accurate test of 
ability, to which al] have free ac- 
cess. 

To select for promotion an of- 
ficer comparatively low in rank, 
who has shown himself deserving 
of promotion may be fair to him, 
considered alone, but what is the 
effect on others who feel them- 
selves equally deserving, or know 
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themselves more deserving? It , 


cannot be otherwise than dis- 

couraging and disheartening. 
Promotion to brigadier general 

(or higher rank) has always been 


by selection, but by selection . 


from the next lower rank only. 
If our army is so constituted that 


officers are allowed to reach the. 


rank of colonel and yet the en- 
tire list of colonels cannot fur- 
nish the few brigadier generals 
required, then there is something 
radically wrong in our whole sys- 
tem of promotion below that 
grade, and our inspections are a 
farce. 

None of the world’s great ar- 
mies have the system of promo- 
tion by selection as we practice 
it; that is, by the sudden ad- 
vancement of an officer to a rank 
several grades above his present 
rank. The Continental armies, 
except Russia, have a system by 
which deserving officers obtain 
a slightly faster rate of promo- 
tion from grade to grade, than 
the average, but that is all, and 
only affects promotion up to the 
grade of major. 

In Russia, however, promotion 
by selection, especially in the 
higher grades, is very common. 
And what has been the result? 
Personal, family and political 


April 


influence have placed many un- 
worthy and inefficient officers in 
the higher commands. 

In the interests of the govern- 
ment, one of the objects of pro- 
motion by selection has been to 
have a few young and energetic 
officers in the higher grades. 
This is undoubtedly to be desired 
if it will produce the results an- 
ticipated, and the latter have no 
deleterious effects on the service. 
But these effects are often very 
serious. 

The world’s great armies are 
no criterion for us, but they and 
their systems of promotion are 
the result of long experience, and 
they are therefore worthy of con- 
sideration and study. In the Ger- 
man army promotion is, in gen- 
eral, by seniority, but the General 
Staff has a faster rate of promo- 
tion than the rest of the army, 
and that is the source of their 
young and energetic regimental 
and higher commanders. Every 
officer who has the recommenda- 
tion of his immediate superiors, 
can go up for the examination to 
the War College, and if he grad- 
uates with a rating of excellent, 
and serves practically in the Gen- 
eral Staff for two years to prove 
his efficiency, he enters that corps 
and has the advantage of the 
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more rapid promotion, which is | by any other method yet devised. 


therefore entirely fair. 

Our own General Staff, se- 
lected as it is with as little favor- 
itism as is possible under any 
human system, would thus fur- 
nish a means of rewarding merit 


in a spirit of fairness not possible 


In any system that may be 
adopted the good of the whole 
should be duly considered, and 
not only the good of the individ- 
ual. The object should be to im- 
prove the services and not mere- 
ly to reward individuals. 











THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


——_— 


Rear Admiral Albert S. Barker was 
retired from active duty in the Navy 
on March 31, under the operation of 
the law retiring naval officers at the 
age of sixty-two. On that date he 
hauled down his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the North Atlantic squad- 
ron, and took his place on the retired 
list. Admiral Barker closed his ac- 
tive career with the respect of all men 
connected with the service. He has 
been an admirable commander-in- 
chief, requiring prompt and efficient 
service from his subordinates, and 
getting it because they felt that he 
was competent and fair. No officer 
in the United States Navy ever ad- 
ministered rebukes or ordered courts- 
martial with greater reluctance, nor 
has any Admiral been more hearty in 
his commendation of good work per- 
formed. Every admirer of the Amer- 
ican Navy can but feel proud of the 
career of this eminent officer, a career 
that is a splendid example for the 
younger officers in the service. 


The new edition of Websters Un- 
abridged Dictionary is a noble vol- 
ume, comprehensive, authentic and 
thoroughly satisfactory. This is an 
American book of reference, printed 


by an American house and edited and 
revised by American scholars.. Of 
course, the book is indispensable in 
editorial offices and should be within 
easy reach of every parent and teach- 
er. It will certainly prove an ever- 
present help in the time of trouble- 
some questions. 


THE SONG OF THE RETREAT- 
ING RUSSIAN ARMIES. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. 


We’re marching on to freedom, in the 
dark before the dawning; 
The shells are bursting round us, 
and the shrapnel shriek on high. 
We’re marching on to freedom, thro’ 
the black and bloody morning; 
A crimson thread is in the east and 
creeps across the sky. 


We're hopelessly defeated ; let the joy- 
ous news be shouted. 
Our armies are in full retreat and 
soon we shall be free. 
Outfought and outmaneuvered, out- 
flanked and raked and routed, 
Three hundred thousand beaten men 
are singing like the sea. 


Our forces fill the valleys full; the 
plain is overflowing; 
Our bayonets clothe the trampled 
earth like fields of sloping corn. 
Above the distant mountain tops the 
light is slowly growing, 
A scarlet cord is in the east and 
soon it will be morn. 
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“O grave, where is thy victory? O 
death, where is thy stinging? 
We die that Russia may be free; we 
lose that she may gain. 
There’s blood upon the road we take; 
but still we take it singing. 
Our triumph is in our defeat, our 
glory in our pain. 


“We're marching on to freedom thro’ 
the blood-red light of morning; 
The cannon roar behind us and the 
dead are falling fast. 
“You can see our patient faces, in the 
crimson of the dawning; 
We've suffered thro’ the weary 
night, but day has come at last. 


For we’re beaten — beaten — beaten! 
Let the joyous news be shouted; 
We've lost the tyrant’s battle now, 
and soon we shall be free. 
“Wronged, robbed, oppressed, torment- 
ed, imprisoned, exiled, knouted, 
A hundred million Russian Slavs 
are rising like the sea. 
—BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


- Syllabus of Davis’ International Law. 
By C. A. Seaone, Third U. S. Cay- 
alry, Kansas City, Mo. Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Co., 1904. 


This little book of 127 pages is a 
-compendium of the original, arranged 
for ready reference to the latter by 
chapters and pages. 

The subject of Internattonl Law is 
of such importance to our officers 
to-day, that every one of us should 
review it at least once a year. After 
such review, this little syllabus will 
be found to serve the purpose of an 
abridgment, and the entire subject 
matter can be readily fixed in the 
mind by its use. 

Its real purpose, of course, is to 
-assist the officer preparing for exami- 
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nation, either at the conclusion of 
the course of study at the post 
schools, or to determine an officer’s 
fitness for promotion. In either case 
it will be found excellent as a means 
of testing one’s knowledge of the 
subject, and to perfect one’s know- 
ledge therein. 

The. author’s experience at the 
General Service and Staff College 
has also been of use in preparing this 
volume. 

The little volume is well arranged, 
and should be found extremely use- 


ful by all company officers. 
J 5 Re WN 


Estimating Distance Tables. By Cap- 
tain Edwin Bell, 8th U. S. Infant- 
ry, Kansas City, Mo. Franklin 
Hudson Publishing Co., 1904. 


This convenient little volume is de- 
signed to relieve the company com- 
mander from the tedious work of 
calculating in each case the credit to 
be given to a soldier in the very use- 
ful exercise of estimating distances. 

Under Paragraph 2, Part IL, of 
General Orders No. 20, Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, Febru- 
ary 26, 1903, errors less than certain 
prescribed percentages must be made 
for proficiency as _ sharpshooter, 
marksman; first classmen or second 
classmen, ; 

. By means of this little book the. 
percentage of error is quickly deter- 
mined. The tables are so arranged 
that,. knowing the actual distance 
and the estimated distance, the per- 
centage of error is. read off at a 
glance. Any non-commissioned offi- 
cer or intelligent private can readily 
learn to use the tables, and the com- 
pany commander can thus be relieved 
of the tedious work of calculating in 
each case, and can devote his atten- 
tion more directly to the work in 
hand, which will enable him to carry 
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on the latter more expeditiously, and 
hence do more of it in the drill hour, 
without wearing delays. 
It should prove a very useful book 
to every company commander. 
5. 


Military Government and Martial 
Law. By William E. Birkhimer, 
LL. B., major, General Staff, U. S. 
Army. Second Edition, revised, 
Kansas City, Mo. Franklin Hud- 
son Publishing Co., London. Ke- 
gan Paul, French, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd., 1904. 


The work of Major Birkhimer, 
General Staff, the result of some 
twenty years of study in this par- 
ticular field of legal science, is prac- 
tically the authority on the subject 
for the Anglo-Saxon countries. Pre- 
vious writers, as well as members of 
the legal profession of all grades of 
rank, had always approached the 
subject with considerable hesitation, 
in their writings as well as in giving 
their legal opinions and decisions, 
and the literature relating thereto 
was consequently indefinite and limit- 
ed. 

As Judge-Advocate of the Depart- 
ment of Columbia in 1886, then com- 
manded by Brigadier-General John 
Gibbon, Major Birkhimer was com- 
pelled ‘to take up the study of this 
‘special branch of law, on account of 
the existing conditions. 

The anti-Chinese riots had broken 
out, and the Governor of (then) 
Washington Territory had called 
upon the President for assistance. 
General Gibbon took the 14th In- 
fantry to Seattle, and the Governor 
declared martial law there. We hap- 
pened to be on General Gibbon’s per- 


sonal staff at the time, and were with 


him during these trying times. On 
the restoration of peace and the re- 
turn of the troops to their proper 
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stations, both the Governor and Gen- 
eral Gibbon were proceeded against 
in the civil courts for illegal viola- 
tion of the rights of certain citizens. 
At this point Major Birkhimer took 
up the subject in defense of his com- 
manding officer. His investigations 
led him to go deeper into the subject, 
and being naturally of a fearless 
disposition, he soon (in 1892) pro- 
duced the first reliable and thorough 
treatise on the subject, which at once 
took its place as an accepted author- 
ity. That was the first edition of 
the present work. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain and the 
United States have both had occas- 
ion to inaugurate and enforce mili- 
tary government on an_ extensive 
scale and under varied circumstances, 
the former in South Africa and the 
latter in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. On a_ smalier  scale,. 
several of the States also recently 
declared martial law, for example, 
Idaho, in 1899, Pennsylvania, in 1902,. 
and Colorado in 1903-4; and in 1894 
the general government sent troops 
to Chicago to quell riots which in- 
terfered. with the U. S. mails. All 
these cases the author followed in 
the courts with great care, and the 
results are embodied in the present 
edition. 

The work is divided into two parts, 
Military Government and Martial’ 
Law. After a brief introduction on 
the origin of the powers of the gov- 
ernment to institute either of these,. 
tne author takes up their discussion 
separately. 

Under Military Government he 
considers the power to declare war, 
the right to establish military govern- 
ment, the extent of the territory af-- 
fected and its effect on the inhabi- 
tants and on private and public prop- 
erty, as well as the responsibilities of 
commanders. 

Under Martial Law, after discuss- 
ing the distinction between it and. 
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military law, he considers its theory 
in England and in the United States, 
and then discusses its nature and ne- 
cessity, as well as its authority and 
administration, and the responsibili- 
ty of commanders. 


The work has met the approval of 
the Judge-Advocate General of the 
Army, in terms which admit of no 
misinterpretation. He states that it 
is “the most complete treatise on the 
subject in the English language, and 
embodies the views which prevail in 
Anglo-Saxon countries on the sub- 
ject,” and adds that in his official 
duties he has constant occasion to 
refer to it. 

It is a work which should be in 
the hands of every Navy and Army 
officer, since the occasions requiring 
its use are apt to arise unexpectedly, 
and the prompt action required leaves 
little time for preparation or consul- 
tation, the officer being, in general, 
suddenly thrown on his own re- 
sources. 

The publishers have done their 
part well. The printing, paper and 
binding leave nothing to be desired. 

An excellent index adds to the con- 
venience of using and consulting the 
volume. 

There is probably no more im- 
portant or difficult duty, which an 
officer of either service is called upon 
to perform than that of enforcing 


military or martial law, under the. 


conditions here considered, and yet 
there is hardly an officer of more 
than a few years of service who has 
not been compelled to take part in 
such work. It is never an agreeable 
duty, and requires the assumption of 
great responsibilities. A full know- 
ledge of the legas aspect of the 
subject is, therefore, of vast im- 
portance to the government as 
well as to the officer. The present 
work furnishes that, and should con- 
tribute greatly to inspiring confidence 
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in the officer and promoting good ad- 
ministration in the territory affected. 
J. P. W. 


The Auxiliary Officer’s Hand Book. 
By Captain R. F. Legge, Alder- 
shot. Gale and Polden, Ltd. 
(Price Three-and-sixpence), 1904. 


This little volume, as Field-Mar- 
shal Viscount Wolseley says in his 
introduction to it, “is full of useful 
military information.” 

Although prepared especially for 
the officers of the British Auxiliary 
Forces, it has much that will be of 
use to any service, and to any class 
of officers. 

For example, Part I. is entirely 
general in character, and treats of 
Discipline,. Training, Maneuvers, 
Marching, the elements of tactics, and 
the service of security and informa- 
tion. 

Part II. is also largely of general 
interest, and includes Field Firing, 
the framing of Orders, the War 
Game and Field Sketching. 

Part III. alone is applicable only 
to officers of the Auxiliary Forces. 

In the chapter on Signaling, besides 
the Morse code, the English Sema- 
phore code is given, which has many 
advantages for short distance sig- 
nalling, such as that between ships’ 
of a squadron when very near each 
other, between ships and forts under 
the same conditions, and between dif- 
ferent parts of a fort. 

The volume is well printed, and 
neatly bound, and constitutes a use- 
ful and convenient little hand-book 


for any young officer. _ 
Dai Be 1 We 


“Whosoever Shall Offerid” is the 
striking title of the latest of Marion 
Crawford’s charming stories, of Italy 
and the Italians. The book is pub- 
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lished by the Macmillan Company, 
New York and London. 


Tactics for Beginners. By Major 
C. M. De Gruyther. Third edition. 
Aldershot: Gale & Polden, Ltd., 
1904. (Six shillings.) 


This excellent work by the late in- 
structor in tactics at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Camberley, England, 
has taken its place as the accepted 
authority on the subject in England. 
It is now in its third edition, and 
well deserves to be. Its simple, 
straightforward language and its in- 
trinsic worth combine to make it ac- 
ceptable to military men of all ranks 
and ages. 

It has been kept fully abreast of 
the times, and the present edition 
touches even on the lessons of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Moreover, the 
author has fully appreciated the 
progress made in the art of war dur- 
ing our civil war, which is rarely the 
case: among European writers on 
military subjects. 

For example, in the new chapter, 
entitled “The Evolution of Tactic 
Since 1866,” he says: . 

“The Prussians (in 1866) were far 
behind the methods used by the Con- 
federates in the American civil war, 
1861-64, as regards a cavalry screen 
and the use of horse artillery in 
front.” 

And again: “On several occasions 
(in 1870) the value of cover was not 
recognized, and ground was not util- 
ized to the best advantage. The pre- 
caution of strengthening positions by 
means of field intrenchments was 
frequently neglected, notwithstanding 
the fact that the American civil war 
of 1861-64 had clearly established 
their value.” 


In the article on the tactics to be 


employed in woods, he says: 
“The campaign of 1864 in Virginia 
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was fought in a densely wooded 
country, yet we never read of the 
attacking infantry losing all tactical 
unity, as the Russians did in the in- 
stances quoted above (Spicheren, 
Gravelotte).” 

And, again: 

“In the American Civil War both 
sides invariably fortified their posi- 
tions when fighting in woods.” 

Finally : 

“But cavalry trained to fight on 
foot, like the American cavalry in 
1864, are very useful.” 

These quotations show that the 
author had learned practically all 
the important lessons of our Civil 
War, and fully appreciated the pro- 
gress in the art of war which had 
been made at that time. 

In general character the contents 
of this’ work resemble those of 
Shaw’s Elements of Tactics, but the 
treatment of each subject is broader 
and in that respect the work re- 
sembles more the continental manu- 
als on tactics. 

The contents comprise Time and 
Space relations of bodies of troops, 
Outposts, Marches, Advance and 
Rear Guards’ Reports, Recon- 
naissance, the Tactics of Cavalry, 
Artillery and Infantry, separately 
and combined, Orders, Night Opera- 
tions, and the tactical effect of 
woods, villages, rivers and defiles, 
together with a chapter on Convoys 
and another on Savage Warfare, and, 
finally, an entirely new chapter on 
the Evolution of Tactics since 1866. 

The last-mentioned is an excellent 
study and constitutes a very clear 
exposition of the subject. It is a 
valuable addition to the work. 

From a very modest beginning the . 
work has in the short space of five 
years, in which it has passed through 
three editions, grown to be a com- 
plete and satisfactory treatise, and 
practically became the English 
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standard on the subject of which it 
treats. 

It is full cf interesting examples 
and illustrations, rich in deductions 
and lessons, and fairminded and just 
in its statements of principles, and 
being so fully abreast of the times, it 
is particularly valuable as a work of 
reference for our younger as well as 


our older officers. 
I. FP. We: 


Dr. Gardner W. Allen, the author 
of “Our Navy and the Barbary Cor- 
sairs,” was born at Bangor, Me., in 
1856; was graduated at Harvard 
College with the class of 1877, and 
at the Harvard Medical School in 
1882. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and has 
long beén interested in naval history, 
having a large collection of books 
relating to this subject. During the 
Spanish-American War he was a 
volunteer medical officer in our navy. 
It has been a matter of surprise to 
him that the interesting and romantic 
period of our history which his book 
covers has been to such a degree 
neglected. The recent experiences of 
several of our citizens in Morocco 
have brought freshly before us the 
sort of people who ensalved and ter- 
rorized our early seamen. The ban- 
dit chief, Raissuli, is doubtless a de- 
scendant of the Barbary Corsairs. It 
was in fighting the pirates of the 
Mediterranean that many of our early 
naval commanders obtained the train- 
ing which enabled them, a few years 
later, to win glory in their unequal 
contest with the overwhelming navy 
of England. So little has been pre- 
viously written upon this subject that 
Dr. Allen has found it necessary to 
explore the original records for many 
of the details. The various events 
scattered over a period of about forty 
years ate brought together in his in- 
teresting history. 
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The book is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. Price, 
$1.50. 


ELECTRIC REVOLUTION. 


In an article under the above head- 
ing, the Daily Chronicle of London, 
England, in a recent issue says: 

“The North-Eastern at Newcastle, 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire at 
Manchester, have now local electric 
lines in operation; but if we want the 
best stimulative object-lesson for the 
main railways around London, we: 
must go to New York, where the: 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company—the premier line 
of the United States—is now carrying 
out the electrification of all its subur- 
ban New York lines for a distance of 
thirty-five miles. 

This scheme is intended to demon- 
strate several things. First, the enor- 
mous advantage to the public of the 
abolition of steam railways in cities. 
Second, the immeasurably quicker ser- 
vice, and the provision of more trains. 
Third, the application of electricity to- 
main-line trains, “limiteds,” “ex- 
presses,” and “fliers,” within the area 
of electrification. This is the first at- 
tempt made to apply electricity to- 
trains one-quarter of a mile in length, 
weighing as much as 900 tons, and 
traveling at a speed exceeding sixty 
miles an hour. 

From five to seven hundred trains. 
enter the Grand Central Station in a 
day. The company is now rebuilding 
that station, although it was one of 
the finest in America. The new sta- 
tion will consist of two stories, to en- 


- able the quick handling of the traffic. 


The new underground suburban termi- 
nal will connect with the Rapid Tran- 
sit Subway. The lines within the 
electrical zone will be four tracks; all 
grade street and track crossings will 
be abolished, and the suburban traffic 
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which pours into the city will be prop- 
erly distributed at various points, to 
link up with other means of rapid 
transit. Altogether, 300 miles of sin- 
gle track will be electrified. 

The New York Central Company 
hopes to reap the reward of its enter- 
prise not only in the carrying of far 
more passengers under better condi- 
tions, but in the vast development of 
its suburban district. New York will 
grow rapidly in the neighborhood of 
these new lines. Business men will 
be able to travel thirty miles by the 
electric cars in half an hour. The 
higher speed, the suburban train ser- 
vice, the increased safety of passen- 
gers will be followed by rapid sub- 
urban growth northward, which will 
ail add to the business of the New 
York Central. This successful combi- 
nation of the suburban and main line 
traffic will also add to the company’s 
trunk line service. It looks forward, 
therefore, with every confidence to 
the success of this enterprise on 
which many millions of dollars are 
being spent.” 


April 


W. A. Boole & Son, shipbuilders, 
of San Francisco, have issued a bro- 
chure on the subject of the American 
merchant marine which is filled with 
interesting statistics regarding the 
carrying trade of the countries of the 
world. It is a strong picture of the 
insignificant number of American 
merchant vessels as compared with 
even the smallest countries of Eu- 
rope. It is an interesting paper, and 
is an able plea in favor of Govern- 
ment aid to American shipping inter- 
ests. 


The great success of MelIihenny’s 
Tabasco both as a relish and as a di- 
gestive agent has caused numerous 
imitations to be put upon the market, 
many of which consist simply of di- 
luted tomato catsup heavily charged 
with cayenne pepper, which any phy- 
sician will tell you is a dangerous 
irritant and should be avoided. The 
genuine MclIihenny’s Tabasco is a 
most excellent corrective and aids the 
digestive organs in their work. There- 
fore, always be sure when you use 
Tabasco that it is McILHENNY’S— 
the original—in use nearly half a cen- 
tury by the leading hotels, restau- 
rants and best families of the land. 
It gives a fine, spicy, piquant flavor 
to soups, roasts, fish, oysters, sauces, 
etc. 





RICHARD WAINWRIGHT. 


Richard Wainwright, Captain in the 
United States Navy, and well-known 
as the executive officer of the ill- 
fated ‘‘Maine,’’ was born at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1849, the son of 
Commander Richard Wainwright, who 
died on the Mississippi in 1862 while 
in command of Farragut’s Flagship, 
the “Hartford.” He entered the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis on the 28th of 
September, 1864, and graduated in 
1868, his first service being as mid- 
shipman on the “Jamestown,’’ of the 
Pacific fleet, in 1868-69. In the latter 
year he was promoted to the grade of 
ensign, and in 1870 was on duty in 
the Hydrographic Office at Washing- 
ton. Promoted to master in 1870, he 
was ordered to the ‘“‘Colorado,’”’ the 
flagship of the Asiatic fleet, remain- 
ing on duty at this station till 1872. 
His next promotion came in 1873, when 
he was commissioned lieutenant, and 
returned to the Hydrographic Office, 
where he was busily occupied till 1874. 
In 1875 he was placed in command 
of the ‘‘Arago,’’ engaged in the coast- 
survey, and after three years of this 
important service was sent again to 
the Pacific as flag-lieutenant to Rear- 
Admiral T. H. Patterson, then in com- 
mand of the Asiatic Station. 

Lieutenant Wainwright was recalled 
home in 1881, and was occupied on 
special duty in the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion till 1884, when he was ordered 
to the ‘‘Tennessee,”’ of the North At- 


lantic Squadron, and in 1885 became. 


secretary to Rear-Admiral J. E. Jan- 
ett, commanding this squadron. His 
subsequent duties were with the 
“Galnea,” of the Nofth Atlantic 
squadron, 1886-87; on the Steel: In- 
spection service, 1887-88; at the Naval 
Academy, 1888-90; in special service in 
the ‘‘Alert,” 1890-93, and in the Hy- 
drographic Office from October, 1893, 
to 1896. During this period, in Sep- 
tember, 1894, he was commissioned 
lieutenant-commander; from 1896 to 


1897, he was the chief intelligence 
officer; and in December, 1897, became 
executive officer of the battleship 
*“Maine,’’ then under the command of 
Captain Sigsbee. 

Wainwright’s service in the ‘‘Maine’’ 
was an exciting one. The United 
States and Spain were at that time 
in controversy concerning the horrors 
of Spanish rule in Cuba, and as the 
safety of American residents in Ha- 
vana seemed imperilled by the riot- 
ous spirit of the inhabitants, the 
‘“‘Maine”’ was ordered from Key West 
to Havana harbor in the last week 
of January, 1898. The visit was os- 
tensibly a friendly one, but the Span- 
iards of Havana looked on their iron- 
clad visitor with doubt and hostility, 
and on the evening of February 15, 
while the men were in their quarters 
and the captain and executive officers 
in their cabins, the ship was blown 
up by a frightful explosion, that rent 
the vessel asunder and killed most of 
the crew. Captain Sigsbee and Lieu- 
tenant-commander Wainwright, with 
nearly all the other officers, escaped. 

The succeeding events are so well- 
known as scarcely to need telling. In- 
dignation in the United States was 
intense and the feeling strongly war-, 
like. A Court of Inquiry was convened, 
in which Wainwright was concerned, 
and a decision rendered that the 
‘“‘Maine’”’ had been destroyed by an 
explosion from the outside, presuma- 
bly by a submarine mine. War was 
now inevitable, and Lieutenant-com- 
mander Wainwright took part in it as 
commander of the “Gloucester,” to 
which he was appointed in May. The 
“Gloucester” was a steam yacht 
which had been converted for the war 
into a gunboat, and formed a minor 
part of Admiral Sampson’s fleet during 
the blockade of Santiago, in which its 
gallant commander was naturally 
eager for an opportunity to avenge 
the “Maine.” 

The opportunity came on that not- 
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able 38d of July, 1898, when Admiral 
Cervera’s squadron of four fine cruis- 
ers and two torpedo boats came dash- 
ing from Santiago harbor and made 
a wild break for freedom. The little 
“Gloucester” apparently was unfit to 
take part in the conflict that followed, 
but the gallant Wainwright was not 
of this opinion. After the cruisers 
came the two torpedo-boat-destroyers, 
and at these the “Gloucester” was 
boldly driven reckless of the death- 
dealing weapons they bore. So driv- 
ing was the attack, so crushing the 
fire which Wainwright poured upon 
them, that both boats quickly went to 
the bottom carrying with them more 
than a hundred of their men. This 
bold work completed, Wainwright 
turned the prow of the ‘Gloucester’ 
down the coast, and was the first to 
reach the ‘“Infanta Maria Teresa,” 


Admiral Cervera’s flag-ship, shortly 


after the hot fire of its pursuers had 
driven it ashore. In this way it hap- 
pened that the commander of the little 
“Gloucester” had the honor to accept 


April: 


the surrender of the Spanish Admiral. 
As the crest-fallen Spaniard stepped 
on board the “Gloucester,” Wain- 
wright cordially saluted him and 
grasped his hand, saying: “I congrat- 
ulate you, Admiral Cervera, upon as 
gallant a fight as was ever made upon 
the sea.” He then placed his cabin 
at the service of Cervera and his offi- 
cers, supplied him with much-needed 
clothing, and bade his surgeon dress. 
the wounds of those who were hurt, 
In this humane way was the “Maine” 
revenged. 

After this stirring event, which 
practically ended the naval history of 
the war, Wainwright continued in 
command of the “Gloucester” till 
November 1, when he was assigned to. 
duty at the Naval Academy, of which 
he was appointed superintendent, 
March 15, 1900, remaining in this post 
till 1902. He was promoted to the 
rank of commander, March 3, 1899, 
and of captain, August 10, 1903. Since 
1902 he has been in command of the- 
cruiser “Newark.” 








